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Week Ending Friday, November 23, 1990 


Statement on Signing the Great Lakes 
Critical Programs Act of 1990 


November 16, 1990 


Today I am pleased to sign H.R. 4323, the 
“Great Lakes Critical Programs Act of 
1990,” which amends the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act with respect to water 
quality in the Great Lakes. Although the 
United States and Canada, working togeth- 
er, have made much progress in cleaning 
up the Great Lakes, much work remains to 
be done. This Act will provide a substantial 
boost to our efforts by providing additional 
tools to make progress on much needed 
planning and cleanup activities. 

Passage of this bill is an indication that 
the Congress shares my commitment to 
protecting the environment and my desire 
to clean up and maintain these bodies of 
water that are important recreationally and 
historically to the people of the United 
States and Canada. 

In addition to its provisions concerning 
the Great Lakes, the Act would establish 
two “management conferences” responsible 
for managing Lake Champlain and Ononda- 
ga Lake in New York. The provision estab- 
lishing the management conference for On- 
ondaga Lake is repeated in S. 2740, which 
also passed in the final days of the Congress. 
Unfortunately, as structured by these provi- 
sions, these management conferences 
present serious constitutional concerns 
under the Appointments Clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

H.R. 4323 designates State governors, 
State legislators, and other State and local 
officials to serve on each management con- 
ference. The Act then vests significant gov- 
ernmental authority in these State and local 
government officials by giving the manage- 
ment conferences and State governors sub- 
stantial control over the making of Federal 
grants and the implementation of the man- 
agement programs for Lake Champlain and 
Onondaga Lake. Because such power may 
be exercised only by officers appointed con- 


sistent with the Appointments Clause, and 
not by State governors or other State or 
local officials, the management conferences 
created by the Act are inconsistent with 
this constitutional requirement. According- 
ly, although I am signing H.R. 4323 today, I 
will request the Secretary of Defense, the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and the Attorney General to 
submit legislation to correct this constitu- 
tional problem. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
November 16, 1990. 


Note: H.R. 4323, approved November 16, 
was assigned Public Law No. 101-596. 


Nomination of Alixe Reed Glen To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services 


November 16, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alixe Reed Glen to be 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (Public Affairs). She would succeed 
Kay Cole James. 

Since January 1989 Ms. Glen has served 
as Special Assistant to the President and 
Deputy Press Secretary at the White House. 
Prior to this, she has served as deputy press 
secretary for the George Bush for President 
campaign, 1987-1989; press officer at the 
Peace Corps, 1986-1987; and associate pro- 
ducer, “Crossfire” at Cable News Network, 
1985-1986. In addition, Ms. Glen served as 
Assistant Press Secretary in the Office of 
the Vice President at the White House, 
1981-1985. 

Ms. Glen graduated from Hollins College 
(B.A., 1979). She was born August 24, 1957, 
in Greenwich, CT. Ms. Glen is married and 
resides in Washington, DC. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meetings With 
National Leaders in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 


November 17, 1990 


President Bush and President Havel met 
at 10 o'clock this morning at Hradcany 
Castle in the first meeting of the visit. 
President Havel welcomed President Bush 
on this historic occasion, the first-year anni- 
versary of the revolution. The two leaders 
discussed the economic development of 
Czechoslovakia, including the need to get 
U.S. investment. President Bush said the 
United States is concerned about the inter- 
national oil situation. President Bush said 
there is a disruption in supply, but it is the 
speculation about the Persian Gulf that has 
driven up prices. President Havel said their 
economy depends on an uninterrupted flow 
of oil from the Soviet Union, and that has 
been a problem in the current situation. 


The two leaders discussed the CSCE 
[Conference or Security and Cooperation 
in Europe] and the prospects for locating a 
new Secretariat in Prague. Both leaders 
stressed the interest in seeing a successful 
CSCE meeting, particularly on issues of 
arms control and human rights. 


Federal Leaders 


President Bush met at approximately 
10:40 with Federal leaders to discuss eco- 
nomic conditions. The President said the 
talks with the IMF [International Monetary 
Fund] and World Bank are progressing 
well. They also discussed oil supplies and 
their impact on this country. They empha- 
sized the important role of private invest- 
ment in improving the economy of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Czech Leaders 


President Bush met with Czech leaders at 
approximately 11 a.m. They emphasized 
that they wanted to help themselves eco- 
nomically as much as they can. One of the 
leaders quoted Mark Twain by saying “a 
helping hand is usually found at the end of 
your arm.” President Bush spoke of the 
strength of the U.S. system in which 50 
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States have strong views, but cooperate 
comfortably with the Federal Government. 
President Bush also spoke of the need for 
stability in Czechoslovakia as they deal with 
private investors from the United States. 
President Bush also raised the matter of the 
environment, saying that pollution is a high 
cost that we must be concerned about. 


Slovak Leaders 


President Bush met at approximately 
11:30 with Slovak leaders. He wished them 
success and emphasized the need for stabili- 
ty. The Slovak leaders commented on the 
United States as a melting pot that has ac- 
cepted nationalities from all over the world. 
They pointed out they are working hard to 
get private investment and asked if more of 
their people could come to the United 
States for training in various production 
skills. 

President Bush said “our vision is a 
Europe whole and free.” President Bush re- 
marked on the warm welcome of the 
crowds that lined the streets on the way 
into Prague from the airport. 


Dubiek 


At approximately 12:15 President Bush 
called on Alexander Dubéek, President of 
the Federal Assembly, and greeted him 
warmly, acknowledging his historic role in 
the move towards freedom in Czechoslova- 


‘kia. President Dubéek recalled his visit to 


the United States and said that President 
Bush’s visit constitutes a most prominent 
day for U.S.-Czechoslovak relations. Presi- 
dent Bush and President Dubéek discussed 
the role of the Federal Assembly and its 
important role in the building of democra- 
cy. President Bush concluded the meeting 
by signing a large, brown leather guest 
book, giving the signing pen to President 
Dubéek. President Bush signed: “With 
great happiness and warm best wishes, 
George Bush, November 17, 1990.” 


Note: In the morning, President Bush ar- 
rived at Ruzyne Airport, where he was ac- 
corded a formal welcome with full military 
honors. 
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Remarks to the Federal Assembly in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


November 17, 1990 


President Havel, thank you, sir, for greet- 
ing us with such warmth today. And to 
Chairman Dubéek, thank you, sir, for that 
really warm and generous introduction. 
May I salute the Prime Ministers of the 
Czech and Slovak Republics; the Members 
of the Assembly; and most of all, the people 
of Czechoslovakia. It is an honor for me, the 
first American President ever to visit your 
country, to bring you the greetings of the 
American people on this, the first anniver- 
sary of Czechoslovakia’s return to freedom. 

One year ago today, in the streets and 
squares of this city, the people of Prague 
gathered, first by twos and threes, and then 
by thousands—in the night air, an autumn 
chill; in their minds, memories of a spring 
20 years past. The Velvet Revolution had 
begun. 

That revolution succeeded without a 
single shot. Your weapons proved far supe- 
rior to any in the state’s arsenal. In the face 
of force, you deployed the power of princi- 
ple. Against a wall of lies, you advanced the 
truth. Out of a thousand acts of courage, 
Czech and Slovak, emerged a single voice. 
Its message: The time had come to bring 
freedom home to Czechoslovakia. 

Your revolution was also a renewal: a re- 
newal of the deeply held principles that 
bind my country, the United States of 
America, to yours; principles enshrined in 
your Declaration of Independence, issued 
in the United States in 1918 by Toma’ Ma- 
saryk, your first President, and Milan Sta- 
fanik, proud Slovak patriot; principles in- 
spired by the ringing words of our own 
Thomas Jefferson more than two centuries 
ago. 

In my homeland, those principles were 
put into practice when we adopted our 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights. And last 
night, I carried copies of those documents 
as we flew from Washington to Prague, 
copies that I guess were passed out to you 
as you came in today. And during this his- 
toric time, as you consider the adoption of 
your own federal system and bill of rights, I 
offer them to you in friendship, for the 
common principles and common bonds our 
peoples have long shared. 


Generations of Americans, Czechs, and 
Slovaks sustained. these common bonds. In 
the battle to defeat Nazi tyranny, America 
stood with the courageous Czech and 
Slovak partisans fighting for freedom. 
Through the long dark decades after 1948, 
we, like you, refused to accept Europe’s di- 
vision. Through Radio Free Europe and the 
Voice of America, we held aloft the ideal of 
truth, and we spoke a common language of 
hope. 

At long last, the grip of the dictators 
weakened; Czechoslovakia seized its chance 
to rise up, to reclaim your rights as a free 
people and as a sovereign nation. 

Today, as fellow citizens of free govern- 
ments, we share the fruits of our common 
resolve. Europe, East and West, stands at 
the threshold of a new era: an era of peace, 
prosperity, and security unparalleled in the 
long history of this continent. Today Eu- 
rope’s long division is ending. Today, once 
more, Czechoslovakia is free. 

Czechoslovakia’s revolution is over, but 
its renaissance has just begun. Your work 
and ours is far from complete. Your nation, 
like your neighbors to the north and south, 
faces the unprecedented task of building a 
stable, democratic rule and a prosperous 
market economy on the ruins of totalitari- 
anism. I am here today to say that we will 
not fail you in this decisive moment. Amer- 
ica will stand with you to that end. 

America stands ready to help Czechoslo- 
vakia realize the progress and prosperity 
now within reach. Today our two countries 
will conclude agreements giving Czechoslo- 
vakia the fullest access to American mar- 
kets, American investment, and American 
technology. To help unleash the creativity 
and drive of the Czechs and Slovak people, 
I will urge our Congress to authorize a $60- 
million Czechoslovak-American Enterprise 
Fund. In addition, to help build your pri- 
vate sector, the United States will extend 
prompt economic assistance from the $370 
million now committed to central and east- 
ern Europe for the coming year. 

We also welcome the active involvement 
of the American private sector. I am 
pleased to see that yesterday your govern- 
ment entered into a promising, multimil- 
lion-dollar joint venture with Bell Atlantic 
and U.S. West to modernize your country’s 
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communications network. I am sure this 
will be the first of many large-scale invest- 
ments in the future of a free Czechoslova- 
kia. 

In response to this region’s severe energy 
problems, we expect the IMF [International 
Monetary Fund]—at our initiative—to lend 
up to $5 billion in 1991 to central and east- 
ern Europe, and the World Bank will 
commit an additional $9 billion over the 
next 3 years. 

In addition to these economic initiatives, 
we seek to renew the free and open ex- 
change denied our peoples for so many 
years. I am pleased to announce the re- 
opening of the American consulate in Bra- 
tislava in the Republic of Slovakia and, just 
yesterday, the selection of a site for our 
new cultural center in Prague. Our newly 
established International Media Fund prom- 
ises to contribute expertise and encourage- 
ment to your nation’s free and independent 
media. And I am gratified that your govern- 
ment and my country’s Institute for East- 
West Security Studies will soon open a Eu- 
ropean Studies Center in Stirin, an impor- 
tant partnership of the intellect between 
European and American scholars. 

And let me say once again: Prague should 
be the home to the permanent Secretariat 
of the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. In Paris, I am confident that 
I will find unanimous support for this initia- 
tive. It is right that this city, once on the 
fault line of cold war and conflict, now at 
the heart of the new and united Europe, 
play a central role as the CSCE seeks to 
expand the frontiers of freedom in Europe. 

At the Paris summit of the CSCE, the 
nations of North America and Europe will 
sign historic documents: a treaty to provide 
deep reductions in conventional armed 
forces in Europe, a CSCE summit declara- 
tion charting the future role of CSCE in 
ending Europe’s division. The Atlantic alli- 
ance, the foundation of European stability, 
has pledged itself to the same goal. 

Working together, we can fulfill the 
promise of a Europe that reaches its demo- 
cratic destiny, a Europe that is truly whole 
and free. But this continent’s reconciliation 
is only part of the larger vision for our 
world, a vision which I ask you to share. 

Let me draw on the life and writings of 
the gentleman that is sitting over my right 
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shoulder, President Havel—let me draw on 
those just to make my point. Several years 
ago, Mr. Havel wrote about the Western 
visitors who came to see your so-called dissi- 
dents, asking how they could help your 
cause. He wondered about that question, 
wondered why visitors from the West 
couldn’t see that your cause was their cause, 
too. Mr. Havel wrote, and I quote: “Are not 
my dim prospects or my hopes his dim 
prospects and hopes as well? Is not the de- 
struction of humans in Prague a destruction 
of all humans? Is not indifference to what is 
happening here a preparation for the same 
kind of misery elsewhere?” 

Dissident Havel—now President Havel— 

spoke then of a shared destiny, spoke out of 
a sure sense that the fate of all mankind is 
linked. Czechs and Slovaks understand this 
vision and the challenge. For half a century, 
your struggle for freedom was cut short not 
by one but by two of the cruelest tyrannies 
history has ever known. You know what it 
means to live under regimes whose vision 
of world order holds no place for freedom. 
As heirs of Jan Hus, whose statue stands just 
a few blocks from us, as countrymen of Co- 
menius, the son of Moravia, whose name 
graces your great University of Bratislava, 
you have always looked to the far horizon 
to take your bearings from principles that 
are universal. As small nations, whose very 
existence demands constant vigilance, you 
have always understood that your future de- 
pends not only on your own heroic actions 
here but on the broader principles that 
govern the greater world in which you live. 
We must recognize that no people, no con- 
tinent, can stand alone, secure unto itself. 
Our fates, our futures are intertwined. 
’ That, you see, is why Europe’s celebra- 
tion of freedom brings with it a new re- 
sponsibility. Now that democracy has 
proven its power, Europe has both the op- 
portunity and the challenge to join us in 
leadership, to work with us in common 
cause towards this new commonwealth of 
freedom. 

This commonwealth rests on shared prin- 
ciples, upon four cornerstones that consti- 
tute our common values: an unshakable 
belief in the dignity and rights of man and 
the conviction that just government derives 
its power from the people, the belief that 
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men and women everywhere must be free 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor and that 
the rule of law must govern the conduct of 
nations. 


The United States welcomes the new de- 
mocracies of central and eastern Europe 
fully into the commonwealth of freedom, a 
moral community united in its dedication to 
free ideals. We wish to encourage the 
Soviet Union to go forward with their re- 
forms, as difficult as the course may seem. 
They will find our community ready to wel- 
come them and to help them as they, too, 
commit themselves to this commonwealth 
of freedom. 


Every new nation that embraces these 
common values, every new nation that joins 
the ranks of this commonwealth of free- 
dom, advances us one step closer to a new 
world order, a world in which the use of 
force gives way to a shared respect for the 
rule of law. This new world will be incom- 
plete without a vision that extends beyond 
the boundaries of Europe alone. Now that 
unity is within reach in Europe is no time 
for our vision of change to stop at the edge 
of this continent. 

The principles guiding our two nations, 
the principles at work in our two revolu- 
tions, are not Czech or Slovak or American 
alone. These principles are universal, rooted 
in the love of liberty and the rights of man. 

Now, after four decades of conflict and 
cold war, we are entering an era of great 
promise; and yet our freedom, the freedom 
of people everywhere, remains under 
threat from regimes for whom the rights of 
man and rule of law mean nothing. And 
that is why our response to the challenge in 
the Persian Gulf is critical. The current 
crisis there is a warning to America as well 
as to Europe that we cannot turn inward, 
somehow isolate ourselves from global chal- 
lenges. Iraq’s brutal aggression against 
Kuwait is a rude reminder that none of us 
can remain secure when aggression remains 
unchecked. 

I have this feeling in my heart that no 
peoples understand better what is at stake 
in the Gulf than Czechs and Slovaks. You 
know from your own bitter experience that 
the world cannot turn a blind eye to aggres- 
sion. You know the futility and vain hope 
that aggressors can be appeased. You know 


the tragic consequences when nations con- 
fronted with aggression choose to tell them- 
selves it is no concern of theirs, just a 
“quarrel in a faraway country between a 
people of whom we know nothing.” 

We Americans, too, have learned. We 
know the costs, to ourselves and to the 
whole of Europe, of our isolationism after 
the First World War. We know that Amer- 
ica must resist the temptation to consider 
our work complete. We must remain com- 
mitted to the cause of freedom in the 
world. 


And more and more, the Soviet Union is 
demonstrating its commitment to act as a 
constructive force for international stability. 
More and more, the United Nations is func- 
tioning as its creators intended it: free from 
the ideological confrontation that frustrated 
collective action, rendered impotent the 
peacekeeping function of that body. 

From this first crisis of the post-Cold War 
era comes an historic opportunity: the op- 
portunity to draw upon the great and grow- 
ing strength of the commonwealth of free- 
dom and forge for all nations a new world 
order far more stable and secure than any 
we have known. 


Today I am very proud to join Czechoslo- 
vakia as it celebrates a year in freedom. I 
salute you for your courage and your vision, 
for all that you have endured, and for all 
you are destined to achieve. And I chal- 
lenge you, as you take your rightful place in 
the center of Europe, to look beyond the 
confines of this continent to join with your 
neighbors in Europe and in North America 
to build a true commonwealth of freedom 
so that the peace and prosperity you seek— 
the peace and prosperity we shall share— 
will be the peace and prosperity of all man- 
kind. 


Once again, thank you for this warm wel- 
come, and may God bless the people of 
Czechoslovakia. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:36 p.m. in 
the Federal Assembly Hall. In his remarks, 
he referred to Alexander Dubéek, Chairman 
of the Federal Assembly. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters Following 
Discussions With President Vaclav 
Havel in Prague, Czechoslovakia 


November 17, 1990 


President Havel. Dear friends, let me 
welcome you to this brief meeting with our 
honored guest, President Bush, and myself. 
We are ready to answer your questions. But 
before doing so, perhaps I should briefly 
explain what President Bush and I have 
been discussing. 

We have touched up on a number of dif- 
ferent matters, but we focused primarily on 
the following subjects. We have presented 
our information on the present situation in 
Czechoslovakia, and possibilities of possible 
assistance or cooperation on the part of the 
United States have been discussed. Second- 
ly, we have dwelled upon the future of 
Europe in the light of the forthcoming 
CSCE [Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe] summit in Paris and 
upon the future of the Helsinki process. 
And on that score, we have found that our 
views there are very close to each other, if 
not even identical. And sadly, we have 
talked at some length about the situation in 
the Persian Gulf. 

You can ask us questions that shall be 
answered alternately by President Bush and 
myself, with me being the one to answer 
the first question. 


U.S. Assistance for Czechoslovakia 


Q. President Havel, are you satisfied with 
the assistance you're getting? You seem to 
not be saying that your views are identical 
on that subject with the President. 

President Havel. President Bush shows a 
lot of understanding for our problems, and 
he has already pledged certain forms of as- 
sistance in the statement he delivered in 
the Federal Assembly, which you have sud- 
denly had. 

Q. President Bush, even though you did 
outline some assistance today in your 
speech, proportionately it’s fairly miniscule 
compared to what Czechoslovakia needs. 
Are you prepared to consider further direct 
US. assistance? 

President Bush. Well, I think we've 
spelled out what we can do in terms of 
direct assistance right now. The thing that 
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is of most import to Czechoslovakia is in- 
creased support from the IMF [Internation- 
al Monetary Fund] and the World Bank. 
And I made clear to President Havel that 
we will be very supportive in that connec- 
tion. 

In addition, the thing that would be of 
most benefit to Czechoslovakia and to the 
United States would be increased invest- 
ment and increased private-sector help. 
And that we’ve discussed; and then that, I 
think we both agree, would be the best 
answer—certainly long-range answer—for 
the vitality and growth of Czechoslovakia. 

President Havel. | think we should give 
an opportunity, also, to the Czechoslovak 
media. 

Q. Mr. President Bush, have you spoken 
to Mr. Havel about American assistance in 
the science and technology fields and espe- 
cially in education of the people? Would 
you be more concrete? 

President Bush. We didn’t discuss S&T as 
much. We did talk about educational ex- 
changes, but we did not dwell on the sci- 
ence and technology. Certainly, I would say 
we would be ready to cooperate in every 
way in that field, however. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Q. President Havel, can I ask you about 
the situation in the Soviet Union, as you 
watch it—the tensions that we see that Mr. 
Gorbachev is facing? What concerns do you 
have about the breakup of the Soviet Union 
and how that would affect central Europe- 
an countries? 

President Havel. The fact that the Soviet 
Union is currently undergoing the most 
sweeping, the most far-reaching changes in 
its entire history is more than evident, but 
it is not yet clear what the future arrange- 
ment of the Soviet Union will be. But it is 
our firm belief that the changes may be 
accomplished in a rapid and peaceful way 
without any bloodshed and that they may 
give the individual Republics and the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union the measure of 
autonomy which they desire. 

Q. President Bush, what’s your opinion 
on the plan of economic help to U.S.S.R. 
through eastern Europe which was pro- 
posed by Minister Dienstbier [Foreign Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia] in his speech at 
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Harvard University earlier this year? And 
was this topic on the program of your talks 
in Czechoslovakia? 

President Bush. \'m sorry, I didn’t hear 
the first part. 

We didn’t discuss that in great detail, but 
I am convinced that the United States—and 
I tried to say this in our speech to the joint 
session—has an enormous stake. We do not 
want to see Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Hungary off in some kind of no man’s land. 
Thus, we did discuss future security ar- 
rangements. It is my view—and I would let 
the Czechoslovakian Government speak for 
itself—that some more active role in the 
CSCE process will contribute to the stabili- 
ty of Europe and fully include Czechoslova- 
kia in the decisions that lie ahead for 
Europe. 

Persian Gulf Crisis 

Q. President Bush, in your speech in Par- 
liament, you said we Czechoslovaks under- 
stand better than any other nation the Ku- 
waiti situation. Suppose that something 
similar happens in our part of the world. 
What attitude U.S. would adopt since we 
have no oil here? 

President Bush. I’m glad you raised that, 
because one thing that is very clear to me is 
that what Saddam Hussein [President of 
Iraq] has done in taking over Kuwait is dev- 
astating to the economies of eastern 
Europe, say nothing of the economies of the 
West and every other part of the world. 
This naked aggression against Kuwait has 
clearly had an adverse effect on the econo- 
mies of every single country because of the 
disproportionate amount of the GNP that is 
assigned to energy. So, I am very clear that 
it is not simply the United States and other 
countries in the West that are getting hurt 
by Saddam Hussein’s aggression and what 
that means in terms of higher oil prices but 
every country as well. Clearly, this is true in 
Eastern Europe. 

Your question, other than that, is too hy- 
pothetical for me to say what we might do 
under some hypothetical situation. But I 
can guarantee you, we are going to contin- 
ue to stand against this aggression and do 
our level-best to see that the United Nations 
resolutions are fully implemented—hopeful- 
ly, in a peaceful manner. But Saddam Hus- 
sein has got to withdraw from Kuwait with- 


out condition, and the legitimate leaders 
have to be restored, and the hostages—and 
Czechoslovakia has some, and so does the 
United States—must be freed. This inhu- 
mane treatment of hostages is unaccept- 
able. And then there must be a stable order 
in the Gulf. 

So, these objectives will be fulfilled. And 
my little few hours I’ve had here on this 
visit convinced me that it’s everybody that’s 
being hurt by this aggression. 

Q. President Havel, do you agree with 
President Bush’s views on the Gulf, and do 
you believe the United States is acting re- 
sponsibly in the GulfP 

President Havel. Czechoslovakia has 
made it very clear on a number of occasions 
that it is necessary to resist evil, that it is 
necessary to resist aggression, because our 
own history has taught us ample lessons 
about the consequences of appeasement. 

Dear friends, unless you want the winds to 
carry us away, you have to accept the situa- 
tion that there is room for one more question 
only. [Laughter] 

Q. President Havel, do you fear that the 
Gulf situation is taking too much money 
away from the kind of problems that it 
could solve in Eastern Europe? 

President Bush. — talking about oil 
prices? 

President Havel. It is my opinion that all 
the resources that are expended on resisting 
aggression anywhere in the world finally 
turned to the good of all humankind. 

President Bush. Thank you very much. 
You heard our host. 

President Havel. Thank you all for your 
attention. 

Q. President Bush, there is some feeling 
that you are too much in a hurry. What do 
you think of a moratorium that’s being 
called for, in terms of hostilities in the Gulf, 
by Mubarak [President of Egypt] and other 
leaders? 

President Bush. Mr. Mubaxzk and I see 
eye to eye on this situation in the Gulf. 


Note: President Havel spoke at 2:48 p.m. in 
the Music Room at Hradcany Castle, his 
residence and the seat of the national gov- 
ernment. Following the  question-and- 
answer session, President Bush met with 
Cardinal Tomasek at the Archbishop’s 
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Palace. A tape was not available for verifi- 
cation of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks in Prague, Czechoslovakia, at 
a Ceremony Commemorating the End 
of Communist Rule 


November 17, 1990 


Thank you, Mr. President, and thank you, 
my Czech and Slovak friends. It is a tre- 
mendous honor to me to be the first sitting 
American President to visit this proud and 
beautiful country and to be able to join you 
on the first anniversary of the extraordinary 
Velvet Revolution. What a _ powerfully 
moving sight it is. 

There are no leaves on the trees, and yet 
it is Prague Spring. There are no flowers in 
bloom, and yet it is Prague Spring. The cal- 
endar says November 17th, and yet it is 
Prague Spring. 

Your Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims: “The forces of darkness have served 
the victory of light. The longed-for age of 
humanity is dawning.” Today the freedom- 
loving people of the world can bear witness 
that this age of humanity has now finally 
and truly dawned on this splendid nation. 

Seven decades ago, an unprecedented 
partnership began between two Presidents: 
the philosopher, Tom4§ Masaryk, and the 
idealistic scholar, Woodrow Wilson. It was a 
partnership as well among Czechs and Slo- 
vaks to join together in federation. And, 
yes, it was a long, hard road from their 
work on your Declaration of Independence 
to this magnificent celebration today. I am 
proud to walk these last steps with you as 
one shared journey ends and another 
begins. 

Our countries share a history. We share a 
vision. And we share a friendship, a friend- 
ship Masaryk described to Czech-American 
soldiers 70 years ago. He said: “Do not 
forget that the same ideals, the same princi- 
ples ever unite us. Do not forget us as we 
shall never forget you.” That is why I’m 
here today. We have not forgotten. 

The world will never forget what hap- 
pened here in this square where the history 
of freedom was written—the days of an- 
guish, the days of hope. So many times, you 
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came here bearing candles against the dark 
night, answering the call of Comenius to 
follow “the way of light.” These brave 
flames came to symbolize your fiercely 
burning national pride. 

A year ago, the world saw you face down 
totalitarianism. We saw the peaceful crowds 
swell day by day in numbers and in resolve. 
We saw the few candles grow into a blaze. 
We saw this square become a beacon of 
hope for an entire nation as it gave birth to 
your new era of freedom. 

This victory owes its heart to two great 
heroes. Alexander Dubéek—22 years ago, 
he led this nation in its first sweet taste of 
liberty. His are the will and compassion that 
are the living Czechoslovakia. And then 
President Havel, a man of wisdom, a man 
of fremendous moral courage. In the dark 
years, on one side stood the state; on the 
other side, Havel. On one side, tyranny; on 
the other, this man of vision and truth. 
Among the first was Havel, and now there 
are millions. 

Today a Europe whole and free is within 
our reach. We’ve seen a new world of free- 
dom born amid shouts of joy; born full of 
hope, barreling with confidence toward a 
new century; a new world born of a revolu- 
tion that linked this square with others— 
Gdansk, Budapest, Berlin—a revolution that 
joined together people fueled by courage 
and by humanity’s essential quest for free- 
dom. 

For four decades, our two nations waited 
across the divide between East and West, 
two peoples united in spirit, in vision, and 
yet separated by conflict. Today the United 
States and Czechoslovakia stand together, 
united once more in our devotion to the 
democratic ideal. 

Now, with the division of Europe ending 
and democracy ascending in the East, the 
challenge is to move forward. In Czechoslo- 
vakia: from revolution to renaissance, across 
this continent toward a new Europe in 
which each nation and every culture can 
flourish and breathe free. On both sides of 
the Atlantic: toward a commonwealth based 
on our shared principles and our hopes for 
the whole world, a commonwealth inspired 
by the words of your great Comenius writ- 
ten three centuries ago: “Let us have but 
one end in view: the welfare of humanity.” 
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A thousand miles to the south, this new 
commonwealth of freedom now faces a ter- 
rible test. Czechoslovakia was one of the 
first nations to condemn the outrage in the 
Persian Gulf, one of the first to measure the 
magnitude of the wrong committed in the 
name of territorial ambition. It is no coinci- 
dence that appeasement’s lonely victim half 
a century ago should be among the first to 
understand that there is right and there is 
wrong, there is good and there is evil, and 
there are sacrifices worth making. 

There is no question about what binds 
our nations, and so many others, in 
common cause. There is no question that 
ours is a just cause and that good will pre- 
vail. The darkness in the desert sky cannot 
stand against the way of light. I salute your 
courageous President when he joins us in 
saying that Saddam Hussein’s [President of 
Iraq] aggression must not be rewarded. 

Earlier today I told your Parliament, we 
know this is a difficult time for you, but also 
a time of extraordinary optimism. As you 
undertake political and economic reform, 
know one thing: America will not fail you in 
this decisive moment. America will stand 
with you. We will continue along the road 
mapped out by our Presidents more than 
70 years ago, a road whose goal was de- 
scribed by Woodrow Wilson: “to bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free.” 

For the past 70 years, your Declaration of 
Independence has been preserved and 
cherished in our Library of Congress. I say, 
it is time for Masaryk’s words to come 
home. And as humanity and liberty return 
to Czechoslovakia, so, too, will this treas- 
ured document. 

On behalf of the people of the United 
States, I am proud to be able to tell the 
people of Czechoslovakia: 1989 was the 
year that freedom came home to Czecho- 
slovakia; 1990 will be the year your Decla- 
ration of Independence came home to the 
golden city of Prague. May it be for future 
generations a reminder of the ties that bind 
our nations and the principles that bind all 
humanity. 

In 1776, when our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was first read in public, a bell 
tolled to proclaim the defiant thrill of that 
moment. That bell—we call it, at home, the 
Liberty Bell—has for 200 years symbolized 


our nation’s deepest dedication to free- 
dom—dedication like your own. Inscribed 
on this bell are the words: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land.” We want to help 
you proclaim your new liberty throughout 
all this proud and beautiful land, and so 
today we give to you our last replica of the 
Liberty Bell. You know, one of our patriotic 
songs proclaims, “Sweet land of liberty— 
from every mountainside, let freedom 
ring.” 

And so, when bells ring in Wenceslas 
Square or in Bratislava or anywhere in this 
glorious country, think of this bell and know 
that all bells are tolling for your precious 
liberty, now and forever. And so, now I am 
proud to ring this bell three times. Once for 
your courage, once for your freedom, and 
once for your children. 


[At this point, the President rang the bell.] 


May God bless Czechoslovakia. Thank 
you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:13 p.m. in 
Wenceslas Square. Prior to his remarks, he 
participated in a wreath-laying ceremony at 
the St. Wenceslas Memorial. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Czechoslovakia-United States 
Trade Agreement 


November 17, 1990 


- The United States and Czechoslovakia 
today exchanged diplomatic notes bringing 
into force the trade agreement signed by 
the two Governments last April. The agree- 
ment extends most-favored-nation (MFN) 
tariff treatment to Czechoslovak exports to 
the United States and U.S. exports to 
Czechoslovakia. President Bush expressed 
his hope that the mutual extension of MFN 
tariff treatment will “provide the impetus 
for greatly expanded trade between our 
two countries and the first step toward a 
normalization of our bilateral trade rela- 
tions.” The exchange follows approval of 
the agreement on November 16, 1990, by 
the Czechoslovak Federal Assembly. The 
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U.S. Congress approved the extension of 
MFN on October 23. 

The agreement, along with its side letters 
on trade and financial matters, intellectual 
property, and tourism, contains important 
guarantees for American businesses, includ- 
ing the right to nondiscrimination in rent- 
ing office space, paying for local goods, and 
establishing bank accounts. Through this 
agreement, the Czechoslovak Government 
has also committed to upgrade substantially 
its protection of intellectual property rights, 
bringing its intellectual property regime to 
a level on a par with that of other industri- 
alized nations. 

The implementation of this agreement 
coincides with the next phase of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s concerted efforts at market reform 
and trade liberalization. The Government 
of Czechoslovakia has announced plans to 
activate a number of important reform 
measures in January 1991, including price 
liberalization through the delinking of retail 
and wholesale prices, internal currency con- 
vertibility, and the privatization of large 
state enterprises through the establishment 
of joint ventures with foreign entities. 


President Bush praised Czechoslovakia’s 
reform efforts as “impressive initiatives, 
heralding a new age in Czechoslovakia’s re- 
lations with the international trading 
system.” The President also expressed his 
hope that Czechoslovakia’s reforms would 
continue to move the country towards full 
trade liberalization. 


Combined with the current and planned 
reforms in Czechoslovakia, the extension of 
MFN should result in the threefold in- 
crease in bilateral trade over the next few 
years, setting the stage for a strong trade 
relationship between our two countries. 


Radio Address to the People of 
Czechoslovakia 
November 17, 1990 

Indeed, it is an honor for me to be here 
on the first anniversary of your Velvet Rev- 
olution. And I’m doubly honored to be the 


first American President ever to visit 
Czechoslovakia. And, President Havel, I 
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thank you for inviting me to visit your 
country. Barbara and I are delighted to be 
here, and I’m flattered that you invited me 
to join you in this weekly radio talk. 


I spent a marvelous and moving day here 
in Prague. I met the new leaders of 
Czechoslovakia, both Federal and Republic. 
And I spoke before your Federal Assembly, 
that hall that has now sprung to life in 
building your new democracy. And on 
Wenceslas Square, I joined you in celebrat- 
ing the first anniversary of your Velvet Rev- 
olution. And it’s really been among the 
most thrilling days of my life. 

The ties between our two countries are 
unique, going way back to the creation of 
the Czechoslovak state. And Americans feel 
a special attachment to your Czech and 
Slovak federation. 


Our peoples were cut off from each other 
for most of the Communist period, and 
we've now begun making up for what we 
missed through those two generations. And 
I regret that I was unable to visit Slovakia 
during this brief visit, so let me extend a 
special word or greeting to the people of 
Slovakia and say how delighted I am that 
the United States will soon reopen its con- 
sulate there in Bratislava. 


And let me say to all the citizens of the 
Czech and Slovak Federal Republic: We re- 
joice with you in your liberty, and we 
pledge that we will not fail you in this deci- 
sive moment of your history. 


President Havel, once again, sir, my 
thanks to you for allowing me to join you 
on the airwaves of free Czechoslovakia. God 
bless you all. 


Note: The address was recorded at 6:40 p.m. 
on November 17 at Hradcany Castle in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and was broadcast 
as a part of President Havel’s weekly radio 
program at 2 p.m. on November 18. Follow- 
ing the recording session, President Bush 
attended a reception at the castle hosted by 
President Havel. Later, President Bush went 
to the U.S. Ambassador’s residence, where 
he stayed overnight. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of the 
address. 
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Exchange With Reporters Aboard Air 
Force One 


November 18, 1990 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany 


The President. ——here’s why. I want to 
save it all for Germany or France or Saudi 
Arabia. 

Q. Why? 

The President. 
asked—— 

Q. You called Kohl this morning? What 
was that about? 

The President. Called him? 

Q. In the last few days? 

The President. No. 

Q. Yesterday? 

The President. No. 

Q. What about GATT [General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade]? Yesterday I 
was asking Marlin about GATT and about 
whether or not you were going to bring 
that up today. 

Mr. Fitzwater. | think it’s been a couple 
weeks since you called Chancellor Kohl. 

The President. Yes. 1 haven’t talked to 
him today. Mark that: Did not call Kohl. 


Soviet Union/Persian Gulf Crisis 


Q. What do you think about the changes 
in the Soviet Union? 

The President. Very interesting. Ill have 
a chance to talk to Mr. Gorbachev about all 
of that. 


Why? That’s what I 


President Vaclav Havel of Czechoslovakia 


But this visit was very moving and very 
emotional and very good. And I thought 
what Havel said yesterday should be well 
noted around the world, not just on his aspi- 
rations for his own country but what he said 
as it related to aggression in the Middle 
East, because this country has learned what 
it means to be taken over. And all during 
dinner and afterward, talking to the people, 
the patriots there, why, it just redoubles my 
conviction that aggression can’t stand. And 
I think he answered that question very di- 
rectly to one of you all yesterday which was 
very, very forceful. 

Q. Everybody thinks you’re going to 
war 

The President. The United Nations—— 

Q. in late January. 


The President. resolutions will pre- 
vail. I’m convinced of it. 

Q. So what about Bennett [former Direc- 
tor of National Drug Control Policy}— 

The President. And I was very pleased 
with the support yesterday that I saw in 
that—I think it was your poll, wasn’t it? 
ABC? Its strong support for what we’re 
doing—very strong. You can write the story 
one way; but when you analyze the results 
of the poll, why, it was very, very positive. I 
think some were frustrated we haven't 
moved sooner, and some are frustrated we 
may be moving too fast. But if we add it all 
up, there is strong support for what the 
United States is doing at home, and I think 
there’s strong support for what we’re doing 
around the world. I’m sure of it in Czecho- 
slovakia. I can guarantee you that. 

Q. Do you consider that a green light? 

The President. 1 consider it a solid front. 

Q. A what? 

The President. A solid front. Because I 
think this: What we learn here today is just 
one more affirmation that the United Na- 
tions is correct in its resolutions. 

Q. Are you planning a TV speech when 
you get back to the States? 

The President. Haven’t planned it, but 
there may well be one. 

Q. How close are you to getting enough 
votes in the U.N. to go for a 

The President. We're not discussing that 
now. We’re just doing a little consultation. 


William J. Bennett 


Q. Did you really pick Bennett to head 
the 

The President. We're not discussing that 
now. 

Q. ——Republican National Committee? 

The President. 1 don’t know—a lot hap- 
pens when I leave. We’ve got to wait and 
do a littlhe—{laughter]|—— 

Q. This happened without your knowl- 
edge? 

The President. Yes. Isn’t that amazing? 

Q. Shocking. 


Arms Reduction Agreements and the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 


Q. Are you intending for the Gulf to 
make everybody forget about CSCE?P 
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Q. Don’t you think that’s the effect of 
what you’re doing on this—— 

The President. 1 don’t know. I hope you 
write the importance of this arms control 
agreement. I will say it’s important. It 
seems to have been overshadowed by 
what’s happening in the Gulf, but it is a 
significant milestone. 

Q. How about START [strategic arms re- 
duction talks]? 

The President. And you've got to put 
CSCE in a broad context. I mean, when I 
was talking to the Czechs yesterday about 
not having them and the other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries in some no man’s land, 
that leads one to the importance of CSCE 
for the ongoing consideration of European 
interest with them as a part of it. So, 
that’s—— 

Q. What about START? 

Q. How about the expansion of NATO? 

The President. They are observers in 
NATO, but I think for the broader partici- 
pation, the CSCE will have some applica- 
tions. 

Q. How closely are you tracking how 
much material the Russians are moving east 
of the Urals? 

The President. | can’t answer that. I’ve 
not been briefed on how much they’re 
moving east of the Urals. 

Q. So, it doesn’t concern youP 

The President. 1 have not followed re- 
cently. I’m sure that if it were a real con- 
cern, I’d know about it. 

Q. Are you going to go to Moscow to sign 
the START agreement in January? 

The President. When the START agree- 
’ ment is ready to sign, Ill go to Moscow and 
sign it. 

Q. When do you think it will be ready? 

The President. 1 can’t help you with that, 
but maybe I'll be able to help you with that 
question after I see Mr. Gorbachev. 


Agricultural Subsidies 


Q. How much of your discussions with 
Kohl are going to relate to the Guif as com- 
pared to CSCE, and what’s the agenda look 
like? 

The President. 1 don’t know. Of course, 
there’s also the trade area with Kohl that 
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we've got to talk about. So, I don’t know 
how it will break out. But I have such a 
warm, pleasant relationship with him that 
I’ve always been able to talk very frankly, 
and I don’t feel inhibited or restricted by 
any talking points or allocation of his time 
on a subject. . 


Q. Is he the main stumbling block on the 
subsidy 


The President. No. 


Q. You think you'll get better results out 
of him after his elections? Is that why 
you're going to Brussels on GATT? 

The President. 1 don’t know. I think that 
he basically is with us in terms of freer 
trade. I mean, there’s no question in my 
mind about that. But whether the election 
is an inhibiting factor, I’d have to make that 
determination after I’ve talked to him. 


Q. You still plan to go to Brussels, 
though? 
The President. When? 


Q. I'm sorry, we still will attend the Brus- 
sels GATT meeting; we’re not going to pull 
out on that? 


The President. Well, let’s wait until we 
finish the discussions over here and then 
see what we get. 


Visit With U.S. Troops in Saudi Arabia 


Q. Why did you ask the Members of Con- 
gress along for the Saudi Arabia stop? 

The President. Well, I just think it’s a 
good thing to have the leadership with you 
on a trip of this nature. They’re very emo- 
tionally involved. And I think it’s most ap- 
propriate that they come. And they all 
seemed to accept with alacrity, so I guess 
they have no reservations at all. 


Q. Why not some of the critics which you 
wouldn't include among the leaders that 
you’ve invited? They’ve been the most sup- 
port, I think. [Senator] Moynihan or. 

The President. Well, I deal with the lead- 
ership. I can’t deal with every Member of 
Congress. You’ve got 435 in the House, re- 
member, Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News], 
and you’ve got 100 in the Senate. So, plenty 
of Congressmen go over there on their 
own, but the President should invite the 
leaders. 
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Q. Is there some reason why [Representa- 
tive] Gephardt is not on the list for Saudi 
Arabia? 

The President. Well, only the fact that we 
have two from the House and two from the 
Senate. But it would have been the most 
appropriate if—in fact, there was some dis- 
cussion that if the Speaker couldn’t go, then 
clearly Gephardt would have been—— 

Thank you all. See, I’ve exhausted your 
questions. 

Q. Will we get another shot at you this 
afternoon? 

The President. { doubt that. 

Q. No? 

The President. We don’t want overexpo- 
sure. You know, once—I think it was Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International] 
who said we’re having too many 

Q. Never. I never said that in my life. 

The President. You sure? 


Note: The exchange occurred while the 
President was en route from Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, to Ludwigshafen, Germa- 
ny. Marlin Fitzwater is Press Secretary to 
the President. Earlier in the morning, the 
President met with members of the US. 
Embassy community and participated in a 
departure ceremony with national leaders 
at Ruzyne Airport. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of the ex- 
change. 


Remarks to the Residents of Speyer, 
Germany 


November 18, 1990 


Thank you, Chancellor Kohl. And I’m de- 
lighted to be back in the Rhine country, in 
the beautiful village of Speyer, to be with 
your great Chancellor and, most of all, to be 
the first American President to visit the 
new Germany. It is also a sign of the times 
that just a week ago the Soviet President, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, walked your streets, 
saw your majestic cathedral, and joined 
with you in the celebration of German 
unity. 

When we were here last year, Germans 
still lived in two societies: one free and one 


oppressed; one alive, the other frozen in 
tyranny; two very different governments, 
but one people, one Germany. 

In May of 1989, I talked to the citizens of 
Mainz; and on that day, we spoke not only 
of our mutual defense but of our shared 
values, not just of the matters of the mind 
but of the deeper aspirations of the heart. 
And we heard the call for a common Euro- 
pean home, but insisted on another home: 
one in which all within would be free to 
move from room to room, free to enjoy 
their right of self-determination. 

I will never forget November 1989, when 
word came from Berlin: The wall has been 
breached. And soon the world was trans- 
fixed by startling images, scenes of celebra- 
tion and triumph as thousands of Germans 
joined hands across a mass of concrete that 
had divided your nation for far too long. 
That was an exciting moment, and I’m de- 
lighted today to celebrate that moment in 
the home area of the first Chancellor of this 
new Germany, Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
the man who united Germany. 

I’m also here because the unification of 
Germany is not just cause for celebration by 
one people; it’s a cause for celebration for 
all who love freedom. And let me just tell 
you: No people on Earth are more thrilled 
by your achievement than your friends in 
America. 

I see the rains are coming. [Laughter] So, 
I will conclude, mercifully, by saying thank 
you to all the citizens of this marvelous part 
of Germany. Thank you for this warm wel- 
come for Barbara and me and, I say sym- 
bolically, for the United States of America. 
And thank you, Chancellor, for your words 
about standing together in the face of tyr- 
anny, standing together to see that aggres- 
sion will not pay in this world. God bless 
the people of a united Germany. Thank 
you. God bless each and every one of you. 
Thank you for this warm hospitality. Good 
luck. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. in 
the town square. Prior to his remarks, he 
attended an organ recital at Speyer Cathe- 
dral. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters Following a 
Luncheon With Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl in Ludwigshafen, Germany 


November 18, 1990 


The President. Another marvelous meal, 
I'll tell you that. 

The Chancellor. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to 
thank you once again very warmly for 
having met with me here in my home 
region. The weather doesn’t correspond at 
all to the kind of mood we’re in and to the 
overall feeling, but unfortunately, Novem- 
ber in Germany means rain. 

But the relationship between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United States 
of America is an excellent one; and this is 
due, first and foremost, to the personal in- 
volvement of President Bush. I’ve already 
said this in my short statement in front of 
Speyer Cathedral. 

The 3d of October, 1990, the day of 
German unity, would not have been possi- 
ble, would, indeed, have been inconceiv- 
able, without the help and support which 
we received from the Americans through- 
out the century; and we'll never forget this. 
Right now, over the next few years, over 
the next few decades, indeed, we, the 
united Germany, want to do our utmost in 
order to foster and deepen this relationship, 
particularly among young people. We want 
to promote the exchange of students, of 
high school students, and scientists, scholars, 
and this in the closest possible way. And 
obviously, Mr. President, I would be most 
pleased to see as many American companies 
as possible investing in the new states, the 
new Federal lander, which was formerly 
the German Democratic Republic, GDR. 

I know that the President of the United 
States is a very busy man indeed. But if 
perhaps in one of your next speeches in 
front of the chamber of industry and com- 
merce in the U.S. you were in a position to 
introduce a few remarks about the possibili- 
ties of investment in the eastern part of 
Germany, in what was formerly the GDR, I 
think that would be a very good and very 
beneficial thing. 

Today we talked about a number of issues 
where we think we can help each other. 
We exchanged views, and we expressed 
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agreement on the fact that we hope that 
the next GATT [General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade] round, the Uruguay 
round, may be a successful one. We’re 
going to work on that one also over the 
next few weeks. And we talked about the 
challenge to the international community in 
the Middle East, in Kuwait, and in Iraq. 

We were in agreement here that it is 
very important, indeed, that the interna- 
tional community stand together here, 
stand fast in the coalition. And this on the 
basis of the U.N. resolutions, in the sense 
that we want to see respect for internation- 
al law restored. And we were in agreement 
that it is of utmost importance to see a 
release of all hostages of all nationalities as 
soon as possible. And that this, indeed, was 
one of the most important prerequisites for 
any further talks. 

We also said that it was our wish that 
negotiations would lead to a peaceful out- 
come of the situation there, but that these 
negotiations can only be successful if both 
sides want their success and if the conse- 
quences of this assault are removed. 

Again, Mr. President, thank you very 
much for coming here. Thank you, Barbara, 
and with all my heart, let me wish you all 
the best and the best of success in your 
very difficult office. And may God bless 
you. 

The President. Thank you, sir, and may 
we thank you and Mrs. Kohl for your hospi- 
tality. There’s something very special about 
conducting the kind of discussions we had 
within the home of two friends, in a warm 
ambience, and in a setting that lends itself 
to frank and open discussions and agree- 
ment as the Chancellor’s outlined. And 
again, we’re very grateful to you for this 
extraordinary hospitality. Thank you all 
very much. 


Persian Gulf Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, in your prepared 
speech today, you said that a united Germa- 
ny must take responsibility for leadership in 
the world. What would you like to see Ger- 
many do in the Persian Gulf crisis? 

The President. 1 think exactly what the 
Chancellor says: keep the coalition together. 
In my view, they are fulfilling their roles. 
When I was talking about their leadership, 
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clearly anybody that takes a look at the 
map and understands the realities of the 
world knows that this united Germany is, 
and will be, a tremendous force for peace 
and certainly for economic good in the 
world. ‘So, I think we’re together with Ger- 
many, both in the Gulf—I made no special 
request of Chancellor Kohl at all. But I 
agree with him that this coalition is holding 
and should continue to hold, and thus, the 
best way to get a peaceful solution: send a 
solid signal to Saddam Hussein [President of 
Iraq] that his aggression will not be reward- 
ed. 

Q. Do you think you see eye to eye on 
the possibility of -—— 

The President. lve read what he’s said, 
and I think we’re in very close accord here. 
We're not ruling out any options; we’re not 
ruling any options in. I want to see a peace- 
ful resolution to this question. 

Q. The Chancellor, in a radio address 
today, warned of the consequences of mili- 
tary action in the Persian Gulf. Did he de- 
liver a similar warning to you? 

The President. He made very clear he’d 
like to see a peaceful resolution to this ques- 
tion, and so would I. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m. out- 
side Chancellor Kohl’s residence. Later in 
the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Paris, France. In the evening, he attended a 
dinner at the Palais de l’Elysée hosted by 
President Francois Mitterrand of France. 
Following the dinner, President Bush went 
to the home of the U.S. Ambassador, his 
residence during his stay in Paris. A tape 
was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6233—National Military 
Families Recognition Day, 1990 
November 16, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


A great portion of our Nation’s military 
strength is derived from our proud and cou- 
rageous military families. Each of us gains 


untold strength and inspiration through our 
loved ones; for the men and women who 
serve in the United States Armed Forces, 
however, the love and support of family are 
indispensable when striving to endure the 
risks and sacrifices that are a frequent part 
of military life. 

Through the steadfast physical and emo- 
tional support of their loved ones, members 
of our Armed Forces find much of the per- 
sonal strength and motivation needed to 
complete arduous and sometimes hazardous 
assignments. Service members on duty far 
from home are ever grateful for the 
thoughts, prayers, and letters of their loved 
ones. Like millions of their fellow Ameri- 
cans around the world, the members of the 
Armed Forces are also uplifted and inspired 
by the extraordinary patriotism and perse- 
verance of their families. 

Our Nation’s military families not only 
provide invaluable support to their loved 
ones in the Armed Forces but also frequent- 
ly share in the sacrifices they must make in 
the line of duty. Spouses, parents, children, 
and siblings must often cope with long 
hours of separation and worry. Frequent 
moves, which can be particularly hard on 
youngsters, are a fact of military life. Those 
moves can take a family across the country 
or even around the world, where parents 
and children must adjust to cultural differ- 
ences as well as new jobs and new schools. 
Nevertheless, despite these and other chal- 
lenges, America’s military families have 
always displayed remarkable faith, resource- 
fulness, and determination. As representa- 
tives of the United States around the world, 
they have served our country well and with 
pride, and all of us can be grateful for their 
example. 

The Nation’s military services have long 
acknowledged the importance of families 
and have thus established special programs 
and support systems to assist the close rela- 
tives of military personnel. Recently the 
families of those service men and women 
taking part in Operation Desert Shield have 
also received generous support through in- 
dividual volunteers, local community 
groups, and private industry. Patriotic 
Americans across the country and around 
the world have demonstrated their support 
and rendered assistance to military families 
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through countless heartwarming gestures. 
This week we reaffirm the importance of 
such generous efforts and unite in offering a 
heartfelt salute to all of our Nation’s mili- 
tary families. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
566, has designated November 19, 1990, as 
“National Military Families Recognition 
Day” and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim November 19, 1990, as Na- 
tional Military Families Recognition Day. I 
urge all Americans to observe this day with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities in honor of U.S. military families 
throughout the world. I also urge the 
people of the United States to pause in 
their homes, churches, synagogues, and 
other suitable places on this day to pray in a 
special manner for those military families 
whose loved ones are stationed in the Per- 
sian Gulf region. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of November, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:40 a.m., November 19, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on November 
19. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of 
the United Kingdom in Paris, France 


November 19, 1990 


The President. We've had a very delight- 
ful breakfast, and I want to thank the Prime 
Minister for coming over. Not surprisingly, 
we see eye to eye on matters in the Gulf. 
And we had an opportunity to discuss trade, 
the importance of getting on to a successful 
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conclusion of the GATT [General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade] round. And 
thank you, Prime Minister, for coming at 
this early hour. But once again, I’ve learned 
a lot, and I feel very comfortable that the 
U.K. and the United States are looking at 
these major problems through the same 
prism. 

The Prime Minister. It’s been a very 
good breakfast meeting. We see so similarly 
on most things. We have the same firmness 
on the Gulf, the same horror that hostages 
are kept at all—they should be released im- 
mediately—the same firmness that if 
Saddam Hussein [President of Iraq] does 
not withdraw from Kuwait, the military 
option would have to be used. 

We also come together on a day when—if 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
and Europe had not stayed absolutely firm 
in defense, we should never be in a position 
to sign the agreement that will be signed 
today. That, I think, is a very, very good 
message to the world to stay firm in de- 
fense, because you never know what uncer- 
tainties may arise. 

On other things, you know we and the 
United States believe firmly in free trade. 
That is what gets a prosperous world. And 
we're deeply concerned about the GATT 
round. And as you know, I have done my 
level-best to see that Europe puts forward 
reasonable proposals—indeed, put forward 
any proposals. We’re not through the diffi- 
culties yet, and it’s important that the Uru- 
guay round does succeed. 


Prospects of War 


Q. Mrs. Thatcher, do you think there’s 
going to be a war, a shooting war, in the 
Gulf? You have a lot of experience with the 
Middle East and certainly Britain’s ties with 
Iraq. What do you think? 

The Prime Minister. There will be one 
fair way to avoid that, and that would be 
for Saddam Hussein to withdraw quickly, 
totally. 

Q. Does that answer the question? 

The Prime Minister. Yes, it does. 

Q. Do you think it—— 

The Prime Minister. If he does not, then 
he has to be removed by force. This is evil. 
The things that are going on in Kuwait are 
terrifying. They are brutal. And most 
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people understand that evil has to be 
stopped. Either he withdraws or the mili- 
tary option has to be used. 


Hostages in Kuwait and Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, I know that you think 
this latest hostage offer from Saddam Hus- 
sein is a cynical manipulation of hostage 
families—— 

The President. Yes, 1 do. 

Q. but could it serve in any way as a 
possible precursor for some kind of negotia- 
tion to get him out of Kuwait? 

The President. 1 can’t read his mind, but 
when you have done something as outra- 
geously illegal as grabbing somebody’s inno- 
cent civilians and holding them hostage— 
kidnaping them, if you will—there should 
be no reward for that. And he ought to 
have released them long ago. And he ought 
to release them now. And this cynicism of 
starting to release them on Christmas Day 
will be seen by the world as a total ploy. 
And so, if you mean does it offer me hope 
that he’s getting flexible, I don’t think so. I 
think it’s a cynical ploy to rally public opin- 
ion. And it is so brutal to parcel out human 
life in that way that I think it will backfire 
in terms of what he expected from it. 


Resolution of the Persian Gulf Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, en route here, Presi- 
dent Gorbachev in Italy said he was con- 
vinced that a peaceful way would be found 
out of this crisis. And he spoke of new ideas; 
the implication seeming to be new initia- 
tives in the diplomatic front. Do you to any 
degree share that optimism? I know you’ve 
said you’re hopeful that a peaceful way can 
be found, but do you share the optimism 
that Mr. Gorbachev appears to be express- 
ing? And do you know anything about new 
ideas? 

The President. Yl talk to him, but I have 
not seen anything to make me believe 
there is a new approach that fulfills the 
obligations entailed under the United Na- 
tions resolutions. Because there can be no 
compromise. You cannot reward aggression. 
But I will be seeing him, and Mr. Gorba- 
chev has been very solid in support of the 
United Nations. So, I’m anxious to know if 
there’s something new that he’s thinking of, 
but I can’t think what it is. 

Q. Could you address that question? 


The Prime Minister. Saddam Hussein 
should obey the United Nations resolutions 
and withdraw immediately. What we’ve got 
now is not peace. There’s no peace in 
Kuwait; there’s evil. There is daily brutality. 
There is cruelty. They’re shooting people 
because they have attempted to hide and 
protect foreigners in Kuwait. That is not 
peace. It is the worst brutality and evil. 
Unless he leaves, he will have to be made 
to leave by force. I think you just have to 
get the fundamentals straight. He plays 
with human beings as if they were pawns. 
Unless you stop this man, there will be no 
peace in the world, let alone in the Middle 
Fast. 

Can I just say, the mere heads of govern- 
ment have to get to the conference before 
heads of state. [Laughter] So, can I just-—— 


British Conservative Party Leadership 
Election 


Q. One British question. Are you going to 
survive 

Q. Are you going to survive tomorrow? 
Are you going to survive the political chal- 
lenge? 

The Prime Minister. I most earnestly be- 
lieve so. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 


Conventional Arms Reduction in Europe 


Q. Id like another conference question, 
Mr. President. 

The President. A what? 

Q. A conference question. — 

Q. Can we ask you about—— 

The President. 'm going to take one 
more question, and then ’m—— 

Q. I'd like to know if you see any irony in 
coming together to sign this treaty that re- 
duces conventional arms and celebrates 
peace in Europe while you push this tough 
hard line against Saddam Hussein. 

The President. I don’t see any irony in it 
whatsoever. What I see is the fact that 
we’re able to enter into a CFE [convention- 
al armed forces in Europe] agreement with 
full cooperation and support of the Soviet 
Union who, heretofore, has been an enor- 
mous adversary of the West. And now this 
reduces to practically nil the tensions that 
have existed. It is the farthest reaching 
arms control agreement in history; and it 
signals the new world order that is emerg- 
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ing, and to some degree has emerged, and 
that is the best hope for rolling back the 
brutality and the aggression of Saddam Hus- 
sein, who has nothing to do with the CFE 
agreement. 

So, what it does is show a solidification of 
forces that in recent history have been on 
opposite sides of some of these questions. 
So, if there’s any message coming out of 
CFE for Saddam Hussein, it ought to be: 
Look what you’re up against here. Here are 
people that since World War II have ten- 
sion and, at times, conflict; and now they’re 
together as they take a gigantic step for- 
ward in arms control. And they’re together 
as they stand in the United Nations against 
your brutal, naked aggression. So, if there’s 
any connection, that’s the message that I’d 
like to see come out of all of this. 


Hostages in Kuwait and Iraq 


Q. What about the timing—doing this on 
the eve of the conference—is he trying to 
spoil or send a message—— 

The President. 1 don’t know that it has 
anything to do with the CSCE [Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe] 
conference, but if it is, it’s to try to glom up 
a little support for his brutality. And I 
think—you heard Prime Minister Thatch- 
er—I feel the same way. I’m sure President 
Mitterrand [of France] will feel the same 
way. So, if his move is timed to get support 
for him in CSCE, I think it will fail. I can’t 
imagine anybody that has citizens held hos- 
tage by his brutality there succumbing to 
this siren’s call of a 3-month release starting 
in a month and a half from now. It is so 
brutal and so cruel that it becomes obvious. 

Q. Well, sir, do you think he’s trying to 
buy time with this? 

The President. Probably trying to buy 
anything—public support, time—anything. 
But the longer he focuses on holding inno- 
cents against their will, the more he points 
to his own brutality, and that’s exactly 
what’s happened here. And there is no 
room for compromise on what he’s doing. 


Military Options 


Q. Would you say the same thing Mrs. 
Thatcher just said: that if he doesn’t get out, 
he must be forced out of Ki:wait? 
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The President. I’ve already given my po- 
sition. We’re not ruling out any options at 
all. 

Q. But she didn’t say that. She said you 
must—— 

The President. 1 told you how Id say it. 

Q. Mr. President, a lot of people—— 

The President. We won't press 
selves—— 


British Conservative Party Leadership 
Elections 


Q. Did you wish Mrs. Thatcher luck? 

The President. Did 1 what? 

Q. Did you wish the Prime Minister luck? 

The President. | stay out of all of this, but 
we have a superb relationship with Mrs. 
Thatcher. It is, indeed, a special relation- 
ship. And far be it from me to figure out 
the internal politics of a party in the United 
Kingdom, just as I would not like to ask her 
to figure out the similar problems that 
might exist in the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party in the United States. 

Q. But the special relationship would con- 
tinue, would it not? 

The President. The special relationship is 
good and strong. And I’m not going to say 
anything that would look like I’m trying to 
intervene into the proceedings over there. 


our- 


Alliance Against Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, are you at all concerned 
that the perception seems to be that other 
leaders are trying to restrain you and Mrs. 
Thatcher? You’re the only ones—— 

The President. No, 1 don’t get that at all. 
I didn’t pick that up at all. I had dinner 
with President Mitterrand last night. That’s 
nonexistent. 

Q. A lot of people think your buildup—— 


Resolution of the Persian Gulf Crisis 


Q. What was Chancellor Kohl [of Germa- 
ny] up to yesterday with his remarks about 
negotiating and finding a way to help 
Saddam Hussein ease his way out of the 
situation? That sounds like concessions. 

The President. Listen, he can ease out 
fine. There will be no concession. And I 
agree with Chancellor Kohl that it would be 
nice to have a peaceful resolution to this 
question. That’s what we’ve been trying to 
do. We're ratcheting up pressure on this 
man, and I hope as soon as he understands 
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that he cannot prevail that he will do that 
which he did in Iran: 180 degrees and head 
north. That’s what he ought to do. 

Q. Can I ask you: Are you under pressure 
from these allies to reach a negotiated set- 
tlement?P 

The President. No, I'm under pressure 
from my own—what I believe in my heart: 
that I'd like to see a peaceful solution to 
this question. Most of the forces are Ameri- 
can kids over there. Anybody feels a certain 
responsibility for them. I also feel a respon- 
sibility to see that this aggression does not 
go rewarded. So, no, I’m not under any 
pressure from them. 

Q. A lot of people think that sending 
400,000 troops—that you will feel inevitably 
that you have to use them. 

The President. There won’t have to be a 
shot fired in anger if he does what he’s 
supposed to do, which is to comply fully, 
without condition, to the United Nations 
resolutions. That’s the way to get the peace- 
ful solution to this question, and that is the 
only way to get a peaceful solution because 
it’s not going to go on forever. It simply 
cannot go on forever and won’t go on for- 
ever. 

Q. Do you think he’s softening? 

Q. Chancellor Kohl seemed to indicate 
that, really, we ought to really push hard on 
negotiations. You don’t really talk about ne- 
gotiations very much. 

The President. I’ve seen the different ne- 
gotiation efforts. I’ve seen people try for a 
so-called Arab solution. And they all fall 
short. The reason they fall short is that, in 
the final analysis, Saddam Hussein tells 
every single person that tries to be in a 
negotiating role, Kuwait is a province of 
Iraq. That is unacceptable. That’s unaccept- 
able to the United Nations. Clearly, it is 
unacceptable to the United States. And 
that’s why it fails. 

You can’t negotiate with a terrorist. If a 
person kidnaps another, should the kidnap- 
er be given face? Should that person be 
given some way out so he can have a little 
face when he gets back into the world? The 
answer is no, you do not compromise with 
that. And therein lies the problem. And 
Chancellor Kohl knows that very well, 
indeed. But do I share his aspirations for a 
peaceful resolution to this question? Abso- 
lutely. 


Alliance Against Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, isn’t that exactly why, 
though, it appears to undercut your effort: 
for you to be talking pressure, him to be 
talking negotiation? 

The President. 1 talked to Chancellor 
Kohl for 2 hours, and as I told you yester- 
day, I feel totally on the same wavelength 
with him. 

Q. Why do you suppose he gives that 
radio interview then and talks about negoti- 
ated settlement and you’ve just outlined the 
case why it won’t work? 

The President. We've talked about 
whether there’s any way to get a negotiated 
settlement. But he has no—I don’t think— 
you can ask him—he’ll be around—what he 
means by negotiated settlement. But he 
does not mean compromise on these U.N. 
resolutions, I can guarantee you. And if 
somebody can find a way to talk sense to 
Saddam Hussein and make him do in 
Kuwait that which he did in Iran—turn tail 
180 degrees and head east, as it was in 
Iran—and do the same thing in Kuwait, so 
be it. He did it in Iran because he didn’t 
want to face two fronts, I think. 

But that is a reason that—some will tell 
you—makes it very difficult for him to do 
what he ought to do: get out of Kuwait. But 
that doesn’t make the rationale, the moral 
underpinning, any less compelling. That ra- 
tionale is there. You do not brutalize a 
neighbor. You do not kill and torture. You 
do not hold innocent civilians. You do not 
beleaguer an embassy and try to starve its 
people out in direct contravention of U.N. 
resolutions. And that’s exactly what he’s 
doing. And every day that goes by, it just 
strengthens my resolve. 


Aid to the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, on your meeting to- 
night with Mr. Gorbachev, are you inclined 
to go along with providing some humanitar- 
ian aid to the Soviet Union? 

The President. We would always be open- 
minded on humanitarian aid if there’s a real 
need there. We have certain inhibitions 
under United States law; but if there are 
food shortages, for example, and the United 
States was in a position to help, clearly we’d 
want to try. And that’s the right and 
humane thing to do as a country moves 
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towards us and relations are greatly im- 
proved. And I would want to try to help. 
But they know that we have some legal 
constraints under our own system of law 
there that prohibits our doing certain things 
in that regard. 

Q. Do you worry about him during this 
bleak winter coming up? 

The President. 1 worry about the Soviet 
people during the bleak winter coming up 
if, indeed, it proves to be as severe as some 
of the reports indicate. And these people 
are—as we travel extensively inside the 
Soviet Union, we Americans—and many are 
there now in very different numbers and in 
different ways than in previous times—I 
think there’s a recognition that we want to 
try to help with the evolution of market 
systems and the change that’s taking place. 
And you also want to help new friends if 
they’re in jeopardy. So, I want to seek for 
ways to try to help, but we’ve got certain 
provisions in our laws that put constraints 
on me. 


U.S. Embassy in Kuwait 


Q. How’s the food holding up in the Em- 
bassy in Kuwait? 

The President. Still tuna fish. Still tuna 
fish. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:02 a.m. at 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces 
in Europe 


November 19, 1990 


DECLARATION OF THE STATES PARTIES TO 
THE TREATY ON CONVENTIONAL ARMED 
FORCES IN EUROPE WITH RESPECT TO PER- 
SONNEL STRENGTH 


In connection with the signature of the 
Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe of November 19, 1990, and with a 
view to the follow-on negotiations referred 
to in Article XVIII of that Treaty, the States 
Parties to that Treaty declare that, for the 
period of these negotiations, they will not 
increase the total peacetime authorized 
personnel strength of their conventional 
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armed forces pursuant to the Mandate in 
the area of application. 





DECLARATION OF THE STATES PARTIES TO 
THE TREATY ON CONVENTIONAL ARMED 
FORCES IN EUROPE WITH RESPECT TO 
LAND-BASED NAVAL AIRCRAFT 


To promote the implementation of the 
Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe, the States Parties to the Treaty un- 
dertake the following political commit- 
ments outside the framework of the Treaty. 

1. No one State will have in the area of 
application of the treaty more than 400 per- 
manently land-based combat naval aircraft. 
It is understood that this commitment ap- 
plies to combat aircraft armed and 
equipped to engage surface or air targets 
and excludes types designed as maritime 
patrol aircraft. 

2. The aggregate number of such perma- 
nently land-based combat naval aircraft 
held by either of the two groups of States 
defined under the terms of the Treaty will 
not exceed 430. 

3. No one State will hold in its naval 
forces within the area of application any 
permanently land-based attack helicopters. 

4. The limitations provided for in this 
Declaration will apply beginning 40 months 
after entry into force of the Treaty on Con- 
ventional Armed Forces in Europe. 

5. This Declaration will become effective 
as of entry into force of the Treaty on Con- 
ventional Armed Forces in Europe. 





WHITE HOusE FACT SHEET 


Today the 22 members of NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact signed a landmark agreement 
limiting conventional armed forces in 
Europe (CFE). The CFE treaty will estab- 
lish parity in major conventional armaments 
between East and West in Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Urals. The treaty will limit 
the size of Soviet forces to about one third 
of the total armaments permitted to all the 
countries in Europe. The treaty includes an 
unprecedented monitoring regime, includ- 
ing detailed information exchange, on-site 
inspection, challenge inspection, and moni- 
toring of destruction. 
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East-West Limits 


The treaty sets equal ceilings from the 
Atlantic to the Urals on key armaments es- 
sential for conducting surprise attack and 
initiating large-scale offensive operations. 
Neither side may have more than: 


20,000 tanks 

20,000 artillery pieces 

30,000 armored combat vehicles (ACV’s) 
6,800 combat aircraft 

2,000 attack helicopters. 


To further limit the readiness of armed 
forces, the treaty sets equal ceilings on 
equipment that may be with active units. 
Other ground equipment must be in desig- 
nated permanent storage sites. The limits 
for equipment each side may have in active 
units are: 


16,500 tanks 
17,000 artillery pieces 
27,300 armored combat vehicles (ACV’s). 


In connection with the CFE treaty, the 
six members of the Warsaw Pact signed a 
treaty in Budapest on November 3, 1990, 
which divides the Warsaw Pact allocation 
by country. The members of NATO have 
consulted through NATO mechanisms and 
have agreed on national entitlements. 
These national entitlements may be adjust- 
ed. 


Country Ceilings 


The treaty limits the proportion of arma- 
ments that can be held by any one country 
in Europe to about one third of the total for 
all countries in Europe—the “sufficiency” 
rule. This provision constrains the size of 
Soviet forces more than any other in the 
treaty. These limits are: 


13,300 tanks 

13,700 artillery pieces 

20,000 armored combat vehicles (ACV’s) 
5,150 combat aircraft 

1,500 attack helicopters. 


Regional Arrangements 


In addition to limits on the number of 
armaments in each category on each side, 
the treaty also includes regional limits to 
prevent destabilizing force concentrations 
of ground equipment. 


Destruction 


Equipment reduced to meet the ceilings 
must be destroyed or, in a limited number 
of cases, have its military capability de- 
stroyed, allowing the chassis to be used for 
nonmilitary purposes. After the treaty 
enters into force, there will be a 4-month 
baseline inspection period. After the 4- 
month baseline period, 25 percent of the 
destruction must be complete by the end of 
1 year, 60 percent by the end of 2 years, 
and all destruction required by the treaty 
must be complete by the end of 3 years. 
Parties have 5 years to convert limited 
amounts of equipment. 

Large amounts of equipment will be de- 
stroyed to meet the obligations of the CFE 
treaty. The Soviet Union alone will be 
obliged to destroy thousands of weapons, 
much more equipment than will be re- 
duced by all the NATO countries com- 
bined. NATO will meet its destruction obli- 
gations by destroying its oldest equipment. 
In a process called “cascading,” NATO 
members with newer equipment, including 
the U.S., have agreed to transfer some of 
this equipment to allies with older equip- 
ment. Cascading will not reduce NATO’s 
destruction obligation. Under the cascading 
system, no U.S. equipment must be de- 
stroyed to meet CFE ceilings. Some 2,000 
pieces of U.S. equipment will be transferred 
to our NATO allies. 


Verification 


The treaty includes unprecedented provi- 
sions for detailed information exchanges, 
on-site inspections, challenge inspections, 
and on-site monitoring of destruction. At 
the initiative of the U.S., NATO has estab- 
lished a system to cooperate in monitoring 
the treaty. Parties have an unlimited right 
to monitor the process of destruction. 

The CFE treaty is of unlimited duration 
and will enter into force 10 days after all 
parties have ratified the agreement. 


Note: In the morning, the Treaty on Con- 
ventional Armed Forces in Europe was 
signed in a ceremony in the Salles des Fétes 
at the Palais de l’Elysée. The declarations 
and fact sheet were made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary as three sepa- 
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rate documents, but the declarations were 
not issued as White House press releases. 


Remarks to the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe in Paris, 
France 


November 19, 1990 


Mr. Chairman, this is a glorious day for 
Europe. This morning I signed for my coun- 
try an arms control agreement which ends 
the military confrontation that has cursed 
this continent for decades. This afternoon 
we welcome a summit document, a Charter 
of Paris, which expresses the common aspi- 
rations of our society. It is right that we 
gather here in this magnificent city, a city 
of civilization, to declare our hopes for the 
future and to mark a grand turn in the 
course of history. 

Today we do justice to the original fram- 
ers of the Helsinki Final Act. The goals they 
set have proven their worth, thanks to the 
courage of so many who dared not merely 
to hope but to act. We salute men of cour- 
age—Havel and Mazowiecki and Antall, 
here with us today, and all the other activ- 
ists—who took Helsinki’s goals as solemn 
commitments and who suffered so that 
these commitments would be honored. And 
we salute all those individuals and private 
groups in the West who showed that the 
protection of human rights is not just the 
business of governments; it’s everyone’s 
business—nongovernmental _ organizations, 
the press, religious leaders, and ordinary 
citizens. 

Their dreams are being realized before 
our eyes. The new democracies of central 
and eastern Europe have ended decades of 
repression to rediscover their birthright of 
freedom. In the Soviet Union, the seeds of 
democracy and human rights have found 
new soil. And at long last, the cruel division 
of Germany has come to an end. A conti- 
nent frozen in hostility for so long has 
become a continent of revolutionary 
change. To assure that this change occurs in 
a secure framework, we’ve completed a 
conventional arms control treaty that trans- 
forms the military map of this continent. 
We are adopting confidence in security- 
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building measures that will contribute to 
lasting peace through openness. This morn- 
ing, 22 of us signed a solemn undertaking 
on the nonuse of force. 

But today, as old political divisions disap- 
pear, other sources of tension—some an- 
cient, some new—are emerging. National 
disputes persist. Abuses of minority and 
human rights continue. Where millions had 
once been denied the freedom to move, 
now millions feel compelled to move to 
escape economic or political hardship. 

We are witnessing in several countries 
the ugly resurgence of anti-Semitism and 
other ethnic, racial, and religious intoler- 
ance. Bigotry and hatred have no place in 
civilized nations. Minorities enrich our soci- 
eties. Protection of their rights is a prereq- 
uisite for stability. 

Europe is entering unknown waters. The 
CSCE is ideally suited to help its member 
states navigate. We have articulated fine 
standards for national behavior; and now it 
is our task to bring CSCE down to Earth, 
making it part of everyday politics, building 
and drawing on its strength to address the 
new challenges. My government put for- 
ward some ideas for the future develop- 
ment of the CSCE earlier this year, and I 
hope that they contributed to the initiatives 
that the members of the North Atlantic alli- 
ance announced at our London summit in 
July. And I am pleased to see that so many 
of the ideas discussed there have emerged 
in a summit declaration that we will sign 
this week. 

Let me highlight how we think some of 
these initiatives and others will help the 
CSCE put its principles into practice. The 
declaration we will sign establishes an 
agenda to guide our work until we meet 
again in Helsinki. This is important work on 
issues vital to all of us. The peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, the role of minorities in 
our societies, the construction of democratic 
institutions and, most fundamental of all, 
enhancement of human rights. _ 

We've also agreed that we must deepen 
the security of our community by extending 
our talks on conventional forces, expanding 
the benefits of confidence-building meas- 
ures, and successfully concluding an agree- 
ment on “open skies.” 
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Finally, we recognize that, as Europe 
mends its wounds, so CSCE can mature. 
We've established a framework for regular 
political consultations and institutions to re- 
inforce that framework. The Secretariat, the 
Office of Free Elections, and the Center for 
the Prevention of Conflict—let’s face it, 
they are modest, but significant steps to- 
wards the new order we all seek. We wel- 
come, too, the call for a new parliamentary 
dimension in CSCE which can give another 
voice to the democratic values that we all 
share. 

Two days ago in Prague, I called on 
Europe and America to work in common 
cause toward a new commonwealth for 
freedom based on these shared principles: a 
belief in the fundamental dignity and rights 
of the individuals, a belief that governments 
can be empowered only by the people and 
must answer to them, a belief that individ- 
uals should be able to enjoy the fruits of 
their labor, and a belief that governments 
and nations must live by a rule of law as a 
prerequisite for human progress. These are 
the principles that guide our nations and 
the CSCE. And yet to secure them in our 
two continents, they must be secure in the 
world as a whole. 

As we consecrate those principles here 
today, those same principles are grossly vio- 
lated in the Persian Gulf. I’d like to quote a 
sentence from the joint statement issued by 
President Gorbachev and myself in Septem- 
ber at Helsinki. And here’s the quote: 
“Nothing short of complete implementation 
of the United Nations Security Council reso- 
lutions is acceptable.” 

Well, can there be room for any other 
view here, in a continent that has suffered 
so much from aggression and its companion, 
appeasement? The principles that have 
given life to CSCE, that have guided our 
success in Europe have no_ geographic 
limits. Our success here can be neither pro- 
found nor enduring if the rule of law is 
shamelessly disregarded elsewhere. 

As we entered the Cold War in the spring 
of 1947, the American Secretary of State, 
George Marshall—he made an important 
point which I’d like to quote: “Problems 
which bear directly on the future of our 
civilization cannot be disposed of by gener- 
al talk or vague formulae. They require 
concrete solutions for definite and extreme- 


ly complicated questions—questions that 
have to do with boundaries, with power to 
prevent military aggression, with people 
who have bitter memories with the produc- 
tion and control of things which are essen- 
tial to the lives of millions of people.” 

We in the CSCE have come far in the last 
few months in finding those concrete solu- 
tions, and now we should build on this suc- 
cess here, and we should stand on it square- 
ly everywhere. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:10 p.m. at 
the Kleber Center. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Ger- 
many, Conference Chairman of the day; 
President Vaclav Havel of Czechoslovakia; 
Prime Minister Taduesz Mazowiecki of 
Poland; and Prime Minister Jozsef Antall of 
Hungary. 


Text of the Joint Declaration of 
Twenty-Two States 


November 19, 1990 


The Heads of State or Government of 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, the Czech and 
Slovak Federal Republic, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Romania, Spain, Turkey, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of 
America 


—greatly welcoming the historic changes 
in Europe, 

—gratified by the growing implementa- 
tion throughout Europe of a common 
commitment to pluralist democracy, 
the rule of law and human rights, 
which are essential to lasting security 
on the continent, 

—affirming the end of the era of division 
and confrontation which has lasted for 
more than four decades, the improve- 
ment in relations among their countries 
and the contribution this makes to the 
security of all, 

—confident that the signature of the 
Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces 
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in Europe represents a major contribu- 
tion to the common objective of in- 
creased security and _ stability in 
Europe, and 

—convinced that these developments 
must form part of a continuing process 
of co-operation in building the struc- 
tures of a more united continent, 


Issue the following Declaration: 

1. The signatories solemnly declare that, 
in the new era of European relations which 
is beginning, they are no longer adversaries, 
will build new partnerships and extend to 
each other the hand of friendship. 

2. They recall their obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations and reaffirm 
all of their commitments under the Helsinki 
Final Act. They stress that all of the ten 
Helsinki Principles are of primary signifi- 
cance and that, accordingly, they will be 
equally and unreservedly applied, each of 
them being interpreted taking into account 
the others. In that context, they affirm their 
obligation and commitment to refrain from 
the threat or use of force against the territo- 
rial integrity or the political independence 
of any State, from seeking to change exist- 
ing borders by threat or use of force, and 
from acting in any other manner inconsist- 
ent with the principles and purposes of 
those documents. None of their weapons 
will ever be used except in self-defense or 
otherwise in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

3. They recognize that security is indivisi- 
ble and that the security of each of their 
countries is inextricably linked to the secu- 
rity of all the States participating in the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe. 

4. They undertake to maintain only such 
military capabilities as are necessary to pre- 
vent war and provide for effective defense. 
They will bear in mind the relationship be- 
tween military capabilities and doctrines. 

5. They reaffirm that every State has the 
right to be or not to be a party to a treaty 
of alliance. 

6. They note with approval the intensifi- 
cation of political and military contacts 
among them to promote mutual under- 
standing and confidence. They welcome in 
this context the positive responses made to 
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recent proposals for new regular diplomatic 
liaison. 

7. They declare their determination to 
contribute actively to conventional, nuclear 
and chemical arms control and disarma- 
ment agreements which enhance security 
and stability for all. In particular, they call 
for the early entry into force of the Treaty 
on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
and commit themselves to continue the 
process of strengthening peace in Europe 
through conventional arms control within 
the framework of the CSCE. They welcome 
the prospect of new negotiations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union on 
the reduction of their short-range nuclear 
forces. 

8. They welcome the contribution that 
confidence- and security-building measures 
have made to lessening tensions and fully 
support the further development of such 
measures. They reaffirm the importance of 
the “Open Skies” initiative and their deter- 
mination to bring the negotiations to a suc- 
cessful conclusion as soon as possible. 

9. They pledge to work together with the 
other CSCE participating States to strength- 
en the CSCE process so that it can make an 
even greater contribution to security and 
stability in Europe. They recognize in par- 
ticular the need to enhance political consul- 
tations among CSCE participants and to de- 
velop other CSCE mechanisms. They are 
convinced that the Treaty on Conventional 
Armed Forces in Europe and agreement on 
a substantial new set of CSBMs, together 
with new patterns of co-operation in the 
framework of the CSCE, will lead to in- 
creased security and thus to enduring peace 
and stability in Europe. 

10. They believe that the preceding 
points reflect the deep longing of their peo- 
ples for close co-operation and mutual un- 
derstanding and declare that they will work 
steadily for the further development of 
their relations in accordance with the 
present Declaration as well as with the 
principles set forth in the Helsinki Final 
Act. 

The original of this Declaration of which 
the English, French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian and Spanish texts are equally authentic 
will be transmitted to the Government of 
France which will retain it in its archives. 
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The Government of France is requested to 
transmit the text of the Declaration to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
with a view to its circulation to all the 
members of the organization as an official 
document of the United Nations, indicating 
that it is not eligible for registration under 
Article 102 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Each of the signatory States will 
receive from the Government of France a 
true copy of this Declaration. 

In witness whereof the undersigned High 
Representatives have subscribed their signa- 
tures below. 


Note: The declaration was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary, but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 


Exchange With Reporters in Paris, 
France 


November 19, 1990 


Persian Gulf Crisis 


Q. Mr. Gorbachev. 

President Gorbachev. Maybe we'll have 
something to say to you after our talk. 

Q. Well, Saddam Hussein [President of 
Iraq] is building up his troops—200,000 
more troops in Kuwait. What do you think 
that means? And what new ideas have you 
brought to the President? 

President Gorbachev. You're very knowl- 
edgeable. 

Q. Thank you. [Laughter] 

President Bush. That is the new idea. 
[Laughter] 

President Gorbachev. Yl say just a 
couple of words because it’s easier for me 
than for the President because I think he 
suffers from jet lag a little more. So, I think 
we'll complete our understanding on a 
number of topics, and central to our discus- 
sion probably will be the Persian Gulf crisis. 
I think you must know that we’re not going 
to change our position. We certainly will 
seek to resolve that situation, and we must 
be firm in our position in that. 

Q. What is your position? 

President Gorbachev. You don’t know 
our position? 


Q. Is it force or patience? President Gor- 
bachev, is it force or patience? 

President Gorbachev. Well, I think we all 
need patience, but that does not mean that 
we are going to relax, we are going to re- 
treat. No, we are going to demand in a very 
resolute way. And the fact that we are 
working together, not only the Soviet Union 
and the United States but the United Na- 
tions and the whole are acting together, 
allows me to expect that in this very diffi- 
cult crisis, resolutions will be found. And we 
will not waste time. 

President Bush. We've got one more 
wave. 

Q. Will there be a press conference after- 
wards? 

President Bush. Not me. I had one this 
morning. 

Q. President Bush, are you satisfied with 
what President Gorbachey—— 

President Bush. 1m looking forward to 
these consultations, and I’m very pleased 
with the way the Soviet Union and the 
United States have worked together at the 
United Nations. We'll continue to—to be 
very open lines of communication, and I 
have no reason to be anything other than 
very satisfied. 

Thank you all very much. 


Soviet Union-U.S. Relations 


[At this point, a reporter asked a question 
in Russian. | 


President Gorbachev. By the way, I tried 
to speak to that in my speech, and I showed 
that without the kind of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionship as exists now nothing positive 
would have happened in Europe and in the 
world. That has not diminished the role of 
the—but that’s the reality. 

President Bush. And inasmuch as you 
mentioned my name, I totally agree with 
that. And what’s been lost today because 
events in other parts of the world is the 
significance of this meeting here in Paris, 
and it was historic. And President Gorba- 
chev is correct. The fact that the Soviet 
Union and the United States could work 
together not only to achieve an arms con- 
trol agreement but to start looking into the 
future with harmony and in cooperation is 
very, very promising for the new world 
order, for a Europe whole and free, and for 
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peace in the world. So, somehow that’s 
been lost today, given the understandable 
concerns about the Persian Gulf. But I’m 
glad you asked it because it is a highly sig- 
nificant point. 

And thank you all very much. 


U.S. Role in European Affairs 


[At this point, a reporter asked a question 
in Russian. ]} 


President Gorbachev. At this meeting, I 
don’t think that the United States is, so to 
say, passing the ruling to others. The United 
States here is a participant who will contin- 
ue to participate in all European matters; 
and that’s, I think, the only way that is pos- 
sible, that is conceivable, in European—and 
he has an understanding 

President Bush. There’s only one prob- 
lem in all of this. That is you get a little jet 
lag when you have to come from Washing- 
ton, DC. It’s easier for you. [Laughter] 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The exchange took place in the after- 
noon at the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. A 
tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Proclamation 6234—National Adoption 
Week, 1990 


November 20, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During the holiday season that begins on 
Thanksgiving, our thoughts turn toward 
home and family. At this special time of 
year, most of us can recall warm memories 
of past family gatherings as we look forward 
to being reunited once again with our dear- 
est relatives and other loved ones. Tragical- 
ly, however, thousands of American young- 
sters will not be able to enjoy this festive 
and holy season with a family of their 
own—these are children waiting to be 
adopted. 

Each year, some 60,000 waiting children 
do find permanent, loving homes in the 
United States. Each year, many infants are 
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given the chance for full and happy lives 
when their biological mothers choose adop- 
tion over abortion. Nevertheless, an esti- 
mated 30,000 children who are legally 
available for adoption still wait in foster 
care for permanent families. Many of these 
children have special needs—they are chil- 
dren with physical, mental, or emotional 
disabilities; they are older or minority chil- 
dren; and they are children with siblings 
who need to be adopted by the same 
family. Regardless of the individual needs 
they may have, all of these waiting children 
are eager to love and to be loved by a 
family of their own. 

An act of faith, courage, and generosity, 
adoption benefits everyone it touches: the 
youngster who needs and desires a lasting 
home and loving family; the expectant 
mother who, for whatever reason, cannot 
keep her child; and the prospective parents 
who long to open their hearts and their 
homes to adoptive children. However, de- 
spite the many benefits of adoption, thou- 
sands of children continue to wait. 

In both the public and private sectors, we 
must continue working to eliminate daunt- 
ing legal, financial, and attitudinal barriers 
to adoption. Toward that end, my Adminis- 
tration has developed proposals to help in- 
dividuals meet the financial commitment 
involved in adopting children with special 
needs. We are also taking steps to encour- 
age interested Federal employees to adopt. - 

During National Adoption Week, we 
gratefully recognize all those Americans 
who have joined in the effort to find per- 
manent homes for waiting children—the 
counselors, social workers, attorneys, legisla- 
tors, volunteers, employers, media profes- 
sionals, and members of the clergy who 
devote their time, skills, and resources to 
encouraging adoption. This week let us also 
express our admiration and pledge our sup- 
port for those courageous and _ selfless 
women who choose life for their unborn 
children. Finally, let us also remember 
those precious youngsters who, on this very 
day, wait to be adopted—let us renew our 
determination to help them gain the sense 
of security and belonging that they so des- 
perately need and deserve. 

To promote public awareness of adoption, 
the Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
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362, has designated the period commencing 
on November 18, 1990, and ending on No- 
vember 24, 1990, as “National Adoption 
Week” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of November 18 
through November 24, 1990, as National 
Adoption Week. I urge all Americans to ob- 
serve this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:43 p.m., November 20, 1990] 


Proclamation 6235—National Family 


Caregivers Week, 1990 
November 20, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Traditionally, the American family has 
both symbolized and fostered the values 
that are at the heart of any truly strong and 
caring society—values such as faithfulness, 
commitment, and respect and concern for 
others. During National Family Caregivers 
Week, as we celebrate the American family 
and its ability to care for its members, we 
also reaffirm the importance of those values 
to us as individuals and as a Nation. 

Each day millions of Americans provide 
various forms of assistance to relatives inca- 
pacitated by age, illness, or disability. In ad- 
dition to home nursing care and compan- 
ionship, these family caregivers may pro- 
vide physically impaired loved ones with 
financial support, transportation, and help 
with shopping, cooking, and daily household 
maintenance. Their generous and devoted 
labors are invaluable to the relative who 


might otherwise be forced to live in an in- 
stitutional setting. 

Through their dedicated efforts, family 
caregivers not only help ill and elderly 
loved ones to maintain their dignity and 
independence but also provide wonderful 
examples of the love and commitment that 
are the essence of family life. This week we 
proudly salute these hardworking men and 
women. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
525, has designated the week of November 
18 through November 24, 1990, as ““Nation- 
al Family Caregivers Week” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of November 18 
through November 24, 1990, as National 
Family Caregivers Week. I encourage the 
people of the United States to observe this 
week with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:44 p.m., November 20, 1990} 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meetings With 
President Turgut Ozal of Turkey and 
Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki of 
Poland 


November 20, 1990 
Ozal 

President Bush held a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion for approximately 1 hour with Presi- 
dent Ozal of Turkey this afternoon, with 
particular attention to the Persian Gulf. 
Their discussion was characterized by the 
same close cooperation that we have en- 
joyed with Turkey. President Bush noted 
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that Turkey is showing real leadership in 
the international response to Iraq’s aggres- 
sion against Kuwait and that the United 
States is committed to helping Turkey to 
deal with the effects of that situation on 
Turkey. 

President Bush accepted President Ozal’s 
previous invitation to pay a state visit to 
Turkey in the first part of 1991. President 
Bush’s visit will symbolize the particularly 
close ties between the United States and 
Turkey and is intended to contribute to a 
continuation of the excellent relations be- 
tween the two countries. President Bush 
and President Ozal agreed to confirm a 
date for the meeting soon. The last Ameri- 
can President to visit Turkey was President 
Eisenhower in 1959. 


Mazowiecki 


President Bush met for approximately 20 
minutes with Polish Prime Minister 
Mazowiecki. They discussed the Polish debt 
situation, and President Bush stated the U.S. 
concerns and understanding of this matter 
and noted that the United States will be 
addressing it seriously. Prime Minister 
Mazowiecki reemphasized Polish support of 
the United Nations Gulf policy and stated 
that Poland will shortly be sending a hospi- 
tal ship and a rescue ship to the area. Presi- 
dent Bush expressed his gratitude for the 
Polish effort in support of the international 
community’s stand against the Iraqi aggres- 
sion in Kuwait. President Bush reiterated 
the need for the international community 
to continue in its firm resolve against the 
Iraqi aggression so that Saddam Hussein 
[President of Iraq] fully recognizes he has 
no choice but to comply with the United 
Nations resolutions. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With Prime Minister 
Constantine Mitsotakis of Greece in 
Paris, France 


November 21, 1990 


Soviet Union-U.S. Unity on the Persian 
Gulf Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, did you have a break- 
through with President Gorbachev on the 
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Persian Gulf in terms of a resolution you’re 
seeking? Do you think there’s been a little 
give there? 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International]; I’ve said all 
along—and please go back and look at it— 
that we’re on the same wavelength with 
the Soviet Union. And I still feel that way— 
same wavelength in regard to the United 
Nations. So, I won’t go beyond that. But I 
feel I’ve been consistent here, and I feel the 
Soviets have been consistent. 

Q. Well, there seems to be a little more 
optimism since yesterday, since [Secretary 
of State] Baker’s talks. 

The President. Well, I've been optimistic 
all along. We’re on the same wavelength; 
that’s the only point I’m trying to make. I 
think that we’re in good synchronization 
with them and with many other countries 
as we face the problems of the Gulf. And I 
might say that the Greeks have been totally 
on board and understanding about our col- 
lective objectives in the Gulf, and I’m very 
grateful to them. 


President’s Visit to Greece 


Q. You're going there in January? 

The President. 1 hope to be going to 
Greece early in the year, yes. I don’t know 
that I’m getting ahead of the groove, but 
I'll tell you that I want very much to do 
that. And I don’t know the exact date, but I 
know you asked me, and I’m looking for- 
ward to my first visit there as President. 
I’ve been there several other times, of 
course. 


Resolution of the Persian Gulf Crisis 


Q. Are you setting a deadline, sir, for the 
Iraqis to get out of Kuwait? 

The President. We'll just watch the way 
all of this develops. Everybody is convinced 
they must get out of Kuwait with no con- 
cessions, and that’s what’s emerging here. 
Some people have been writing the story 
one way, and some writing it another. All 
that I understand. But please understand 
we are on the same wavelength with the 
Soviet Union and almost all the others on 
the Security Council, and certainly with 
countries like Greece and others around the 
world who may not be on the Security 
Council. But know what it means when ag- 
gression comes along, and know that we 
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have to reverse this aggression that is bru- 
talizing the people of Kuwait, the hostages 
in Iraq. And indeed, I haven’t lessened my 
concerns about the United States Embassy 
in Kuwait. 

I’m not sure the American people have 
focused on the fact that Saddam Hussein 
[President of Iraq] continues to violate the 
United Nations resolution and continues to 
try to starve out our Embassy in Kuwait. 
But all of these points—whether it’s hos- 
tages in Iraq, whether it’s an Embassy in 
Kuwait, whether it’s the aggression itself—it 
seems that on all of those points we have 
agreement with most of the people—if not 
all—that I’ve talked to here at the CSCE 
[Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe]. So, I leave Paris feeling that we 
are still together as countries that want to 
see this aggression reversed and want to see 
this man unilaterally, without condition get 
out of Kuwait. 

People are beginning to see the cynicism, 
his brutality, the way he plays around with 
the lives of the hostages. It is brutal. It is 
cruel. And I didn’t see one single country 
here that had anything other than condem- 
nation of that kind of behavior. And I 
talked to almost everybody that sat around 
that table. 

Q. Again, sir, though, is there a dead- 
line 

The President. Listen, I’ve got a lot of 
business to do with my good friend. 


Note: The exchange began at 8 a.m. in the 
Drawing Room at the U.S. Embassy. In his 
remarks, the President referred to talks be- 
tween Secretary of State James A. Baker III 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters in Paris, France 
November 21, 1990 


The President. We're going to have a 
statement on what transpired here in the 
CSCE [Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe] talks. And really, the 
first sentence, although written in the past 


tense, says it all: that in signing the Charter 
of Paris this morning, we have closed a 
chapter of history. I’m about to sign this, 
and we are closing a chapter in history. The 
Cold War is over, and now we move on to 
working with the various countries in the 
CSCE and others for a peaceful and stable 
Europe. 

And so, I’ve been very pleased with that 
part of the agenda. I commend those who 
worked hard on the CFE [conventional 
armed forces in Europe] treaty. It’s been 
lost because of understandable interest in 
the Gulf, but it was the most significant 
arms control treaty perhaps in history. 

And we’ve had a lot of active bilateral 
talks. Secretary [of State] Baker, who is with 
us, has had extensive consultations. And the 
mood with the CSCE partners I think is 
very positive. 

And then I would comment on the 
Gulf—as I did in there—that we’re togeth- 
er. One thing to note is that the countries 
of Eastern Europe, against whom force and 
aggression was used in the past, are as solid, 
if not more solid, than anybody in terms of 
support for what the United States and 
others are trying to do in the Gulf. It is 
very moving when you hear a Vaclav Havel 
[President of Czechoslovakia] or the Polish 
delegation talking about the need to have 
the United Nations resolutions against Iraq 
complied with in their entirety. No compro- 
mise! The Greek Prime Minister [Constan- 
tine Mitsotakis] just left—solid as a rock, 
strongly in support. And of course, you 
know how the Turks feel. 

And so, this was very encouraging to me 
that the world is still strongly together. And 
member after member came up to me and 
said, Thank God for the United States lead- 
ership in standing up against this aggres- 
sion. And it just happened all the time. 

So, that subject was in every corridor, in 
every bilateral discussion, on everybody’s 
mind. And yet things are holding together 
very well indeed. I can understand when 
Saddam Hussein [President of Iraq] takes a 
propaganda move everybody starts writing: 
Well, the coalition is coming apart, or He 
may divide the support. It’s not happening. 
The coalition is together. The support is not 
getting divided. And people are seeing 
more clearly that Saddam Hussein’s aggres- 
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sion cannot pay off and that whatever steps 
are necessary to support fully, without com- 
promise, the United Nations resolutions 
must be taken. And so, I’m encouraged, 
very encouraged, about this holding togeth- 
er of a coalition that’s in the sands and on 
the seas of the Gulf and in terms of the 
support from countries across the board 
that may not be there in physical presence. 


Alliance Against Iraq 


Q. Are you seeking a resolution from the 
U.N. to authorize the use of military force if 
needed? And I'd like to follow it up. 

The President. Go ahead. Or do you want 
me—do you want an answer first? 

Q. Okay. We’ve gotten a lot of statements 
that really take an English interpreter to 
find out what you and the Soviets are really 
saying. 

The President. Exactly. And I can under- 
stand your frustration about that, but when 
you're dealing with the technicalities of di- 
plomacy and each is trying to understand 
where the other heartbeat is—I can only 
tell you that we are together with the 
Soviet Union. The process is going forward 
properly. There have not been the diver- 
sions that I read about. The reception with 
Mr. Gorbachev, the reception we had here, 
and the dinner and the meeting I had 
were—the last word I would use to describe 
them was “chilly.” And I read that in sever- 
al places in the American headlines. It 
wasn’t chilly. 

Gorbachev told me last night that in his 
view it was the best meeting we’ve had. 
And I’ve felt that way from the very begin- 
ning. And it was frank and open and, I 
think, in broad agreement. And so, I want 
to lay that one to rest because it really was 
relaxing. Anybody that was at the dinner 
can tell you that there’s never been a more 
relaxed occasion. And that stemmed from 
the fact that Jim Baker and [Soviet Foreign 
Minister] Shevardnadze had hammered out 
a lot of the difficulties, and Gorbachev and 
I saw eye to eye on these issues. 

Now, in terms of timing and what we 
might do at the United Nations, sometimes 
we can’t be quite as forthcoming as you 
would understandably like, but more impor- 
tant than trying for me to get some head- 
line is to have the process go forward prop- 
erly. And that’s exactly what is happening. 
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It’s extensive consultation. But let me just 
sum it up, Helen [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International]. I leave Paris in a few 
hours feeling not only are we together with 
the Soviet Union but that we are together 
with most of the members of the Security 
Council, and certainly together with the 
CSCE members. 

Q. Well, on the first part of the question: 
Are you seeking a resolution—what stage 
are you in? 

The President. 'm just working carefully 
with the process, and I’m not directly re- 
sponding to your question because more 
important than the headline that would 
come from the question is that we get the 
results we want. And I would just leave it 
there and please ask your understanding 
that when you’re trying to hold a coalition 
together and trying to take collective action 
it requires some behind-the-scenes discus- 
sions and negotiation. But I can sum it up 
for you to say that—well, put it this way: 
What came out of the Baker-Shevardnadze 
meeting really says it all. And I’d leave it 
right there. But that I would characterize as 
saying, things are on track. But I can’t go 
into every behind-the-scene detail. I cer- 
tainly understand your wanting to know 
about them, but there are some things—to 
get them done you have to have all the 
diplomacy done behind the scenes. 

Yes, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News]? 

Q. Mr. President, are you not concerned 
that this phased release of hostages which 
Saddam Hussein has announced he will do 
will interfere with any effort you might un- 
dertake to have sterner measures against 
him during the very time when a series of 
hostage releases is underway, particularly in 
the eyes of other leaders and European 
leaders? 

The President. No, because I believe that 
that cynical dealing of human life, parceling 
out lives from Christmas to March, has 
backfired on Saddam Hussein. I think 
people have seen it as a cynical, cruel ploy. 
And every person I talked to at the CSCE 
meeting summarized it that way. So, I don’t 
see it working the way he wants. And the 
way he wants is to divide the coalition, 
hand over human life here or there to some 
visitor and try to undermine not just what 
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the United States is doing but what the 
whole coalition is doing. 

So, I don’t see it with any downside. 
When it first came out I wondered a little 
bit. I saw it as a cynical ploy, and I wasn’t 
quite sure how others would see it. But I’m 
telling you I talked to a lot of people yester- 
day, and I don’t know whether Jim got the 
same reaction, but it was universally con- 
demnatory. And they said this is just an- 
other cynical ploy by an embattled dictator 
who’s trying to drive wedges between us 
and the rest of the world, and it will not 
succeed. And it hasn’t altered my view of 
what I might or might not do in one single 
way. 


Iraqi Withdrawal from Kuwait 


Q. Mr. President, it’s been widely report- 
ed that there is some sort of a deadline that 
you're trying to reach an agreement on for 
Iraq to get out of Kuwait. Is that correct? 

The President. Well, the deadline should 
have been the day the U.N. passed its first 
resolution or, in my view, the day he first 
went in. But I have no specific deadline in 
mind. But we are just going to keep ratch- 
eting up that pressure until the man does 
what he should have done long ago. And so, 
I can’t help you on a specific deadline at 
this point. 


U.S. Embassy in Kuwait 


Q. Mr. President, you spoke with some 
passion in there about the condition of the 
people at the Embassy in Kuwait. What is 
the condition of the people at the Embassy 
in Kuwait, and what might you be able to 
do about it? 

The President. Well, the condition is that 
they are still in a beleaguered state. Ameri- 
cans are in there, in an embassy that is 
supposed to be sacrosanct. The people are 
being—the attempt by Saddam Hussein to 
starve them out in face of a United Nations 
resolution that calls for replenishment is 
getting nothing but hatred, more hatred for 
Saddam Hussein, around the world, because 
other people see our Embassy in this belea- 
guered state and say, Well, what will 
happen to my Embassy tomorrow? 

There’s a precedent here that transcends 
the Gulf. And so in terms of how people 
look at the problem, there’s a universal con- 
demnation of what he is doing. In terms of 


how long the people can last, I don’t know 
the answer to that. I know at first, the first 
reports we got were sometime in Novem- 
ber, but then they discovered a little new 
water supply that apparently can be puri- 
fied. So, I can’t give you a specific time, but 
I think the time has slipped into December 
some, hasn’t it, JimP But leave it in a very 
general way, but I know it’s not within the 
next few days that they have to pull down 
the flag. 

Q. ——going to succeed in starving them 
out? 

The President. The answer is: Not if I can 
do anything about it. 

Q. What can you do about it? 

The President. Well, I guess the last thing 
that would be productive would be to say 
what I might do about it. 


Soviet Union-U.S. Unity in the Persian 
Gulf Crisis 

Q. Mr President, you referred to the 
meeting with Secretary Baker and Shevard- 
nadze. What exactly did they agree to? 

The President. Well, I'll let the Secretary 
talk to that after I finish, which I’m about to 
do, but let him talk about it. But I think 
what you're seeing is the relationship in its 
real light, after the Baker-Shevardnadze 
story, because what I thought came out 
wrong yesterday was great divisions be- 
tween Gorbachev and me on how we're 
looking at the next steps to get Saddam 
Hussein to turn around this aggression. And 
I think the major thing that came out of the 
Baker-Shevardnadze meeting was kind of, 
Look, we are together; we are working to- 
gether. And if we have differences—and I 
would think if we did they would be ex- 
traordinarily minor—that they can be re- 
solved. 

But we are on the same wavelength. We 
are together. And that’s what I saw coming 
out of Jim’s meeting. Just as it was the 
result of the Gorbachev-Bush meeting. 


U.N. Action 


Q. Do you think there’s a chance that 
U.N. action could be taken this month? 

The President. Well, I would just say, Stay 
tuned, because we’re doing an awful lot of 
diplomatic work behind the scenes; other 
countries are doing diplomatic work behind 
the scenes. And I’d say certainly there’s a 
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chance, but I can’t give you date or time or 
what the resolution would contain because 
more important to me than to get a splash 
peak of interest is to see that it works out 
properly. 

This is the last one, and then I really do 
have to head on over to the-—— 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. A couple of 
questions about the next stop in Saudi 
Arabia? First of all, what do you hope to 
accomplish there in your meetings and in 
your visits with the troops? And secondly, 
we’ve had a lot of questions from people 
back home about concerns for your safety 
while you’re over there. What can you say 
to that? 

The President. Let me answer the second 
part first. I have never felt more secure in 
going anyplace than I do in going to see our 
troops over there. There’s a lot of young 
men and women there who I think are 
looking forward to the visit, and I think my 
own personal safety and Barbara’s is just 
guaranteed. It really doesn’t enter my mind 
at all. And so, it is not a risky mission, in my 
view, not in the least. And I'd tell you if I 
felt any tremors, and I don’t. 

I remember when we went down to Car- 
tagena, people were saying, Well, this was 
rather dangerous. Well, even there I felt 
secure. I think that was vindicated by the 
result. So, let me just assure people who are 
concerned that there is no risk, and I feel 
very, very comfortable about that. 

And then, why? It’s Thanksgiving, and 
gosh, we have a lot to be thankful for at this 
time of year—this particular year, too. And 
so, I will be trying as best I can, right from 
the heart, to express my thanks to the 
young men and women that are serving 
over there. It is a time for prayer; it is a 
time when we all thank God for our bless- 
ings. And I will try through this visit, per- 
haps only symbolically, to tell every single 
man and woman over there that we thank 
them and we thank God for the blessings 
that we have and that we are going to pre- 
9 They’re not there on a mission impossi- 

e. 

The very fact that they are there in these 
numbers offers the best chance for a peace- 
ful resolution to this crisis. And I'll be tell- 
ing them that, and I'll be saying: Thank 
you. Thank you from this grateful heart. 
And I know I speak for all the American 
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people on this one. I don’t care where 
they’re coming from on resolutions or 
whether the President is moving too slow 
or whether he’s moving too fast. If I do 
nothing else, I will convey to them the 
heartfelt thanks of the American people at 
this very special time of year for Americans. 
Thank you all so much. 


Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
United Kingdom 


Q. Mr. President, a non-Gulf question. 

The President. There is no such thing as 
non-Gulf. 

Q. Did you speak to Mrs. Thatcher last 
night? 

The President. | did. 

Q. What did you say to her? 

The President. Well, I said, how’s it 
going? [Laughter] 

Q. And what did she say to you? 

The President. That’s a different matter. 
[Laughter] No, she seemed very deter- 
mined. Nobody ever said she was anything 
other than that. 

Q. And she didn’t seem downP 

The President. No. V'll tell you, to show 
up there in the wake of a traumatic election 
process, during a traumatic election process 
of this nature, I thought in itself showed her 
fiber and her steel. And she couldn’t have 
been more pleasant. Barbara had more 
chance to talk to her than I did. There was 
a lot of standing around there, and we—said 
they walked in together. But I think we 
both felt that she was determined. And I 
respect her. A lot of people might have said 
it’s been too traumatic a day and gone to 
the hotel, but not Margaret Thatcher. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke in the morning at 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Text of the Charter of Paris for a New 
Europe 


November 21, 1990 
A NEW ERA OF DEMOCRACY, PEACE AND 
UNITY 


We, the Heads of State or Government of 
the States participating in the Conference 
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on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
have assembled in Paris at a time of pro- 
found change and historic expectations. The 
era of confrontation and division of Europe 
has ended. We declare that henceforth our 
relations will be founded on respect and co- 
operation. 


Europe is liberating itself from the legacy 
of the past. The courage of men and 
women, the strength of the will of the peo- 
ples and the power of the ideas of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act have opened a new era of 
democracy, peace and unity in Europe. 


Ours is a time for fulfilling the hopes and 
expectations our peoples have cherished for 
decades: steadfast commitment to democra- 
cy based on human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; prosperity through economic lib- 
erty and social justice; and equal security 
for all our countries. 


The Ten Principles of the Final Act will 
guide us towards this ambitious future, just 
as they have lighted our way towards better 
relations for the past fifteen years. Full im- 
plementation of all CSCE commitments 
must form the basis for the initiatives we 
are now taking to enable our nations to live 
in accordance with their aspirations. 


Human Rights, Democracy and Rule of 
Law 


We undertake to build, consolidate and 
strengthen democracy as the only system of 
government of our nations. In this endea- 
vour, we will abide by the following: 


Human rights and fundamental freedoms 
are the birthright of all human beings, are 
inalienable and are guaranteed by law. 
Their protection and promotion is the first 
responsibility of government. Respect for 
them is an essential safeguard against an 
over-mighty State. Their observance and 
full exercise are the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace. 


Democratic government is based on the 
will of the people, expressed regularly 
through free and fair elections. Democracy 
has as its foundation respect for the human 
person and the rule of law. Democracy is 
the best safeguard of freedom of expression, 
tolerance of all groups of society, and equal- 
ity of opportunity for each person. 


Democracy, with its representative and 
pluralist character, entails accountability to 
the electorate, the obligation of public au- 
thorities to comply with the law and justice 
administered impartially. No one will be 
above the law. 

We affirm that, without discrimination, 


every individual has the right to: 


freedom of thought, conscience and reli- 
gion or belief, 

freedom of expression, 

freedom of association and peaceful as- 
sembly, 

freedom of movement; 


no one will be: 


subject to arbitrary arrest or detention, 
subject to torture or other cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment; 


everyone also has the right: 


to know and act upon his rights, 

to participate in free and fair elections, 

to fair and public trial if charged with an 
offence, 

to own property alone or in association 
and to exercise individual enterprise, 

to enjoy his economic, social and cultural 
rights. 


We affirm that the ethnic, cultural, lin- 
guistic and religious identity of national mi- 
norities will be protected and that persons 
belonging to national minorities have the 
right freely to express, preserve and devel- 
op that identity without any discrimination 
and in full equality before the law. 

We will ensure that everyone will enjoy 
recourse to effective remedies, national or 
international, against any violation of his 
rights. 

Full respect for these precepts is the bed- 
rock on which we will seek to construct the 
new Europe. 

Our States will co-operate and support 
each other with the aim of making demo- 
cratic gains irreversible. 


Economic Liberty and Responsibility 


Economic liberty, social justice and envi- 
ronmental responsibility are indispensable 
for prosperity. 

The free will of the individual, exercised 
in democracy and protected by the rule of 
law, forms the necessary basis for successful 
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economic and social development. We will 
promote economic activity which respects 
and upholds human dignity. 

Freedom and political pluralism are nec- 
essary elements in our common objective of 
developing market economies towards sus- 
tainable economic growth, prosperity, social 
justice, expanding employment and effi- 
cient use of economic resources. The suc- 
cess of the transition to market economy by 
countries making efforts to this effect is im- 
portant and in the interest of us all. It will 
enable us to share a higher level of prosper- 
ity which is our common objective. We will 
co-operate to this end. 

Preservation of the environment is a 
shared responsibility of all our nations. 
While supporting national and regional ef- 
forts in this field, we must also look to the 
pressing need for joint action on a wider 
scale. 


Friendly Relations among Participating 
States 


Now that a new era is dawning in 
Europe, we are determined to expand and 
strengthen friendly relations and co-oper- 
ation among the State of Europe, the United 
States of America and Canada, and to pro- 
mote friendship among our peoples. 

To uphold and promote democracy, 
peace and unity in Europe, we solemnly 
pledge our full commitment to the Ten 
Principles of the Helsinki Final Act. We 
affirm the conti:uing validity of the Ten 
Principles and our determination to put 
them into practice. All the Principles apply 
equally and unreservedly, each of them 
being interpreted taking into account the 
others. They form the basis for our rela- 
tions. 

In accordance with our obligations under 
the Charter of the United Nations and com- 
mitments under the Helsinki Final Act, we 
renew our pledge to refrain from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integri- 
ty or political independence of any State, or 
from acting in any other manner inconsist- 
ent with the principles or purposes of those 
documents. We recall that non-compliance 
with obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations constitutes a violation of 
international law. 

We reaffirm our commitment to settle 
disputes by peaceful means. We decide to 
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develop mechanisms for the prevention and 
resolution of conflicts among the participat- 
ing States. 

With the ending of the division of 
Europe, we will strive for a new quality in 
our security relations while fully respecting 
each other’s freedom of choice in that re- 
spect. Security is indivisible and the securi- 
ty of every participating State is inseparably 
linked to that of all the others. We there- 
fore pledge to co-operate in strengthening 
confidence and security among us and in 
promoting arms control and disarmament. 

We welcome the Joint Declaration of 
Twenty-Two States on the improvement of 
their relations. 

Our relations will rest on our common 
adherence to democratic values and to 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
We are convinced that in order to strength- 
en peace and security among our States, the 
advancement of democracy, and respect for 
and effective exercise of human rights, are 
indispensable. We réaffirm the equal rights 
of peoples and their right to self-determina- 
tion in conformity with the Charter of the 
United Nations and with the relevant norms 
of international law, including those relat- 
ing to territorial integrity of States. 

We are determined to enhance political 
consultation and to widen co-operation to 
solve economic, social, environmental, cul- 
tural and humanitarian problems. This 
common resolve and our growing interde- 
pendence will help to overcome the mis- 
trust of decades, to increase stability and to 
build a united Europe. 

We want Europe to be a source of peace, 
open to dialogue and to co-operation with 
other countries, welcoming exchanges and 
involved in the search for common re- 
sponses to the challenges of the future. 
Security 

Friendly relations among us will benefit 
from the consolidation of democracy and 
improved security. 

We welcome the signature of the Treaty 
on Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
by twenty-two participating States, which 
will lead to lower levels of armed forces. 
We endorse the adoption of a substantial 
new set of Confidence- and Security-build- 
ing Measures which will lead to increased 
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transparency and confidence among all par- 
ticipating States. These are important steps 
towards enhanced stability and security in 
Europe. 

The unprecedented reduction in armed 
forces resulting from the Treaty on Conven- 
tional Armed Forces in Europe, together 
with new approaches to security and co- 
operation within the CSCE process, will 
lead to a new perception of security in 
Europe and a new dimension in our rela- 
tions. In this context we fully recognize the 
freedom of States to choose their own secu- 
rity arrangements. 


Unity 


Europe whole and free is calling for a 
new beginning. We invite our peoples to 
join in this great endeavour. 

We note with great satisfaction the 
Treaty on the Final Settlement with respect 
to Germany signed in Moscow on 12 Sep- 
tember 1990 and sincerely welcome the 
fact that the German people have united to 
become one State in accordance with the 
principles of the Final Act of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe and in full accord with their neigh- 
bours. The establishment of the national 
unity of Germany is an important contribu- 
tion to a just and lasting order of peace for 
a united, democratic Europe aware of its 
responsibility for stability, peace and co-op- 
eration. 

The participation of both North American 
and European States is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of the CSCE; it underlies its past 
achievements and is essential to the future 
of the CSCE process. An abiding adherence 
to shared values and our common heritage 
are the ties which bind us together. With all 
the rich diversity of our nations, we are 
united in our commitment to expand our 
co-operation in all fields. The challenges 
confronting us can only be met by common 
action, co-operation and solidarity. 


The CSCE and the World 


The destiny of our nations is linked to 
that of all other nations. We support fully 
the United Nations and the enhancement of 
its role in promoting international peace, 
security and justice. We reaffirm our com- 
mitment to the principles and purposes of 
the United Nations as enshrined in the 


Charter and condemn all violations of these 
principles. We recognize with satisfaction 
the growing role of the United Nations in 
world affairs and its increasing effective- 
ness, fostered by the improvement in rela- 
tions among our States. 

Aware of the dire needs of a great part of 
the world, we commit ourselves to solidari- 
ty with all other countries. Therefore, we 
issue a call from Paris today to all the na- 
tions of the world. We stand ready to join 
with any and all States in common efforts to 
protect and advance the community of fun- 
damental human values. 


GUIDELINES FOR THE FUTURE 


Proceeding from our firm commitment to 
the full implementation of all CSCE princi- 
ples and provisions, we now resolve to give 
a new impetus to a balanced and compre- 
hensive development of our co-operation in 
order to address the needs and aspirations 
of our peoples. 


Human Dimension 


We declare our respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms to be irrevoca- 
ble. We will fully implement and build 
upon the provisions relating to the human 
dimension of the CSCE. 

Proceeding from the Document of the 
Copenhagen Meeting of the Conference on 
the Human Dimension, we will co-operate 
to strengthen democratic institutions and to 
promote the application of the rule of law. 
To that end, we decide to convene a semi- 
nar of experts in Oslo from 4 to 15 Novem- 
ber 1991. 

Determined to foster the rich contribu- 
tion of national minorities to the life of our 
societies, we undertake further to improve 
their situation. We reaffirm our deep con- 
viction that friendly relations among our 
peoples, as well as peace, justice, stability 
and democracy, require that the ethnic, cul- 
tural, linguistic and religious identity of na- 
tional minorities be protected and condi- 
tions for the promotion of that identity be 
created. We declare that questions related 
to national minorities can only be satisfacto- 
rily resolved in a democratic political 
framework. We further acknowledge that 
the rights of persons belonging to national 
minorities must be fully respected as part of 
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universal human rights. Being aware of the 
urgent need for increased co-operation on, 
as well as better protection of, national mi- 
norities, we decide to convene a meeting of 
experts on national minorities to be held in 
Geneva from 1 to 19 July 1991. 

We express our determination to combat 
all forms of racial and ethnic hatred, anti- 
semitism, xenophobia and discrimination 
against anyone as well as persecution on 
religious and ideological grounds. 

In accordance with our CSCE commit- 
ments, we stress that free movement and 
contacts among our citizens as well as the 
free flow of information and ideas are cru- 
cial for the maintenance and development 
of free societies and flourishing cultures. 
We welcome increased tourism and visits 
among our countries. 

The human dimension mechanism has 
proved its usefulness, and we are conse- 
quently determined to expand it to include 
new procedures involving, inter alia, the 
services of experts or a roster of eminent 
persons experienced in human rights issues 
which could be raised under the mecha- 
nism. We shall provide, in the context of 
the mechanism, for individuals to be in- 


volved in the protection of their rights. 
Therefore, we undertake to develop further 
our commitments in this respect, in particu- 
lar at the Moscow Meeting of the Confer- 
ence on the Human Dimension, without 


prejudice to obligations under existing 
international instruments to which our 
States may be parties. 

We recognize the important contribution 
of the Council of Europe to the promotion 
of human rights and the principles of de- 
mocracy and the rule of law as well as to 
the development of cultural co-operation. 
We welcome moves by several participating 
States to join the Council of Europe and 
adhere to its European Convention on 
Human Rights. We welcome as well the 
readiness of the Council of Europe to make 
its experience available to the CSCE. 


Security 


The changing political and military envi- 
ronment in Europe opens new possibilities 
for common efforts in the field of military 
security. We will build on the important 
achievements attained in the Treaty on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe and 
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in the Negotiations on Confidence- and Se- 
curity-building Measures. We undertake to 
continue the CSBM negotiations under the 
same mandate, and to seek to conclude 
them no later than the Follow-up Meeting 
of the CSCE to be held in Helsinki in 1992. 
We also welcome the decision of the partici- 
pating States concerned to continue the 
CFE negotiation under the same mandate 
and to seek to conclude it no later than the 
Helsinki Follow-up Meeting. Following a 
period for national preparations, we look 
forward to a more structured co-operation 
among all participating States on security 
matters, and to discussions and consultations 
among the thirty-four participating States 
aimed at establishing by 1992, from the 
conclusion of the Helsinki Follow-up Meet- 
ing, new negotiations on disarmament and 
confidence and security building open to all 
participating States. 

We call for the earliest possible conclu- 
sion of the Convention on an effectively 
verifiable, global and comprehensive ban on 
chemical weapons, and we intend to be 
original signatories to it. 

We reaffirm the importance of the Open 
Skies initiative and call for the successful 
conclusion of the negotiations as soon as 
possible. 

Although the threat of conflict in Europe 
has diminished, other dangers threaten the 
stability of our societies. We are determined 
to co-operate in defending democratic insti- 
tutions against activities which violate the 
independence, sovereign equality or territo- 
rial integrity of the participating States. 
These include illegal activities involving 
outside pressure, coercion and subversion. 

We unreservedly condemn, as criminal, 
all acts, methods and practices of terrorism 
and express our determination to work for its 
eradication both bilaterally and through 
multilateral co-operation. We will also join 
together in combating illicit trafficking in 
drugs. : 

Being aware that an essential comple- 
ment to the duty of States to refrain from 
the threat or use of force is the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, both being essential 
factors for the maintenance and consolida- 
tion of international peace and security, we 
will not only seek effective ways of prevent- 
ing, through political means, conflicts which 
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may yet emerge, but also define, in con- 
formity with international law, appropriate 
mechanisms for the peaceful resolution of 
any disputes which may arise. Accordingly, 
we undertake to seek new forms of co-oper- 
ation in this area, in particular a range of 
methods for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, including mandatory third-party in- 
volvement. We stress that full use should be 
made in this context of the opportunity of 
the Meeting on the Peaceful Settlement of 
Disputes which will be convened in Valletta 
at the beginning of 1991. The Council of 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs will take into 
account the Report of the Valletta Meeting. 


Economic Co-operation 


We stress that economic co-operation 
based on market economy constitutes an es- 
sential element of our relations and will be 
instrumental in the construction of a pros- 
perous and united Europe. Democratic in- 
stitutions and economic liberty foster eco- 
nomic and social progress, as recognized in 
the Document of the Bonn Conference on 
Economic Co-operation, the results of 
which we strongly support. 

We underline that co-operation in the 


economic field, science and technology is 
now an important pillar of the CSCE. The 


participating States should periodically 
review progress and give new impulses in 
these fields. 

We are convinced that our overall eco- 
nomic co-operation should be expanded, 
free enterprise encouraged and trade in- 
creased and diversified according to GATT 
rules. We will promote social justice and 
progress and further the welfare of our peo- 
‘ples. We recognize in this context the im- 
“ portance of effective policies to address the 
problem of unemployment. 

We reaffirm the need to continue to sup- 
port democratic countries in transition to- 
wards the establishment of market economy 
and the creation of the basis for self-sus- 
tained economic and social growth, as al- 
ready undertaken by the Group of twenty- 
four countries. We further underline the 
necessity of their increased integration, in- 
volving the acceptance of disciplines as well 
as benefits, into the international economic 
and financial system. 

We consider that increased emphasis on 
economic co-operation within the CSCE 


process should take into account the inter- 
ests of developing participating States. 

We recall the link between respect for 
and promotion of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms and scientific progress. 
Co-operation in the field of science and 
technology will play an essential role in eco- 
nomic and social development. Therefore, it 
must evolve towards a greater sharing of 
appropriate scientific and technological in- 
formation and knowledge with a view to 
overcoming the technological gap which 
exists among the participating States. We 
further encourage the participating States 
to work together in order to develop 
human potential and the spirit of free en- 
terprise. 

We are determined to give the necessary 
impetus to co-operation among our States in 
the fields of energy, transport and tourism 
for economic and social development. We 
welcome, in particular, practical steps to 
create optimal conditions for the economic 
and rational development of energy re- 
sources, with due regard for environmental 
considerations. 

We recognize the important role of the 
European Community in the political and 
economic development of Europe. Interna- 
tional economic organizations such as the 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE), the Bretton Woods Institu- 
tions, the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD), the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
and the International Chamber of Com- 
merce (ICC) also have a significant task in 
promoting economic co-operation, which 
will be further enhanced by the establish- 
ment of the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (EBRD). In order to 
pursue our objectives, we stress the necessi- 
ty for effective co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of these organizations and emphasize 
the need to find methods for all our States 
to take part in these activities. 


Environment 


We recognize the urgent need to tackle 
the problems of the environment and the 
importance of individual and co-operative 
efforts in this area. We pledge to intensify 
our endeavours to protect and improve our 
environment in order to restore and main- 
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tain a sound ecological balance in air, water 
and soil. Therefore, we are determined to 
make full use of the CSCE as a framework 
for the formulation of common environ- 
mental commitments and objectives, and 
thus to pursue the work reflected in the 
Report of the Sofia Meeting on the Protec- 
tion of the Environment. 

We emphasize the significant role of a 
well-informed society in enabling the public 
and individuals to take initiatives to im- 
prove the environment. To this end, we 
commit ourselves to promoting public 
awareness and education on the environ- 
ment as well as the public reporting of the 
environmental impact of policies, projects 
and programmes. 

We attach priority to the introduction of 
clean and low-waste technology, being 
aware of the need to support countries 
which do not yet have their own means for 
appropriate measures. 

We underline that environmental policies 
should be supported by appropriate legisla- 
tive measures and administrative structures 
to ensure their effective implementation. 

We stress the need for new measures pro- 
viding for the systematic evaluation of com- 
pliance with the existing commitments and, 
moreover, for the development of more 
ambitious commitments with regard to noti- 
fication and exchange of information about 
the state of the environment and potential 
environmental hazards. We also welcome 
the creation of the European Environment 
Agency (EEA). 

We welcome the operational activities, 
problem-oriented studies and policy reviews 
in various existing international organiza- 
tions engaged in the protection of the envi- 
ronment, such as the United Nations Envi- 
ronment Programme (UNEP), the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) and the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). 
We emphasize the need for strengthening 
their co-operation and for their efficient co- 
ordination. 


Culture 


We recognize the essential contribution 
of our common European culture and our 
shared values in overcoming the division of 
the continent. Therefore, we underline our 
attachment to creative freedom and to the 
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protection and promotion of our cultural 
and spiritual heritage, in all its richness and 
diversity. 

In view of the recent changes in Europe, 
we stress the increased importance of the 
Cracow Symposium and we look forward to 
its consideration of guidelines for intensified 
co-operation in the field of culture. We 
invite the Council of Europe to contribute 
to this Symposium. 

In order to promote greater familiarity 
amongst our peoples, we favour the estab- 
lishment of cultural centres in cities of 
other participating States as well as in- 
creased co-operation in the audio-visual 
field and wider exchange in music, theatre, 
literature and the arts. 

We resolve to make special efforts in our 
national policies to promote better under- 
standing, in particular among young people, 
through cultural exchanges, co-operation in 
all fields of education and, more specifically, 
through teaching and training in the lan- 
guages of other participating States. We 
intend to consider first results of this action 
at the Helsinki Follow-up Meeting in 1992. 


Migrant Workers 


We recognize that the issues of migrant 
workers and their families legally residing 
in host countries have economic, cultural 
and social aspects as well as their human 
dimension. We reaffirm that the protection 
and promotion of their rights, as well as the 
implementation of relevant international 
obligations, is our common concern. 


Mediterranean 


We consider that the fundamental politi- 
cal changes that have occurred in Europe 
have a positive relevance to the Mediterra- 
nean region. Thus, we will continue efforts 
to strengthen security and co-operation in 
the Mediterranean as an important factor 
for stability in Europe. We welcome the 
Report of the Palma de Mallorca Meeting 
on the Mediterranean, the results of which 
we all support. 

We are concerned with the continuing 
tensions in the region, and renew our deter- 
mination to intensify efforts towards finding 
just, viable and lasting solutions, through 
peaceful means, to outstanding crucial 
problems, based on respect for the princi- 
ples of the Final Act. 
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We wish to promote favourable condi- 
tions for a harmonious development and di- 
versification of relations with the non-par- 
ticipating Mediterranean States. Enhanced 
co-operation with these States will be pur- 
sued with the aim of promoting economic 
and social development and thereby en- 
hancing stability in the region. To this end, 
we will strive together with these countries 
towards a substantial narrowing of the pros- 
perity gap between Europe and its Mediter- 
ranean neighbours. 


Non-governmental Organizations 


We recall the major role that non-govern- 
mental organizations, religious and other 
groups and individuals have played in the 
achievement of the objectives of the CSCE 
and will further facilitate their activities for 
the implementation of the CSC commit- 
ments by the participating States. These or- 
ganizations, groups and individuals must be 
involved in an appropriate way in the ac- 
tivities and new structures of the CSCE in 
order to fulfill their important tasks. 


NEW STRUCTURES AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE CSCE PROCESS 


Our common efforts to consolidate re- 
spect for human rights, democracy and the 
rule of law, to strengthen peace and to pro- 
mote unity in Europe require a new quality 
of political dialogue and co-operation and 
thus development of the structures of the 
CSCE. 

The intensification of our consultations at 
all levels is of prime importance in shaping 
our future relations. To this end, we decide 
on the following: 


We, the Heads of State or Government, 
shall meet next time in Helsinki on the 
occasion of the CSCE Follow-up Meet- 
ing 1992. Thereafter, we will meet on 
the occasion of subsequent follow-up 
meetings. 

Our Ministers for Foreign Affairs will 
meet, as a Council, regularly and at 
least once a year. These meetings will 
provide the central forum for political 
consultations within the CSCE process. 
The Council will consider issues rele- 
vant to the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Eurone and take ap- 
propriate decisions. 


The first meeting of the Council will take 
place in Berlin. 

A Committee of Senior Officials will pre- 
pare the meetings of the Council and 
carry out its decisions. The Committee 
will review current issues and may take 
appropriate decisions, including in the 
form of recommendations to the Coun- 
cil. 

Additional meetings of the representa- 
tives of the participating States may be 
agreed upon to discuss questions of 
urgent concern. 

The Council will examine the develop- 
ment of provisions for convening meet- 
ings of the Committee of Senior Offi- 
cials in emergency situations. 

Meetings of other Ministers may also be 
agreed by the participating States. 

In order to provide administrative sup- 
port for these consultations we establish 
a Secretariat in Prague. 

Follow-up meetings of the participating 
States will be held, as a rule, every two 
years to allow the participating States 
to take stock of developments, review 
the implementation of their commit- 
ments and consider further steps in the 
CSCE process. 

We decide to create a Conflict Preven- 
tion Centre in Vienna to assist the 
Council in reducing the risk of conflict. 

We decide to establish an Office for 
Free Elections in Warsaw to facilitate 
contacts and the exchange of informa- 
tion on elections within participating 
States. 

Recognizing the important role parlia- 
mentarians can play in the CSCE proc- 
ess, we call for greater parliamentary 
involvement in the CSCE, in particular 
through the creation of a CSCE parlia- 
mentary assembly, involving members 
of parliaments from all participating 
States. To this end, we urge that con- 
tacts be pursued at parliamentary level 
to discuss the field of activities, work- 
ing methods and rules of procedure of 
such a CSCE parliamentary structure, 
drawing on existing experience and 
work already undertaken in this field. 

We ask our Ministers for Foreign Af- 
fairs to review this matter on the occa- 
sion of their first meeting as a Council. 
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Procedural and organizational modalities 
relating to certain provisions contained in 
the Charter of Paris for a New Europe are 
set out in the Supplementary Document 
which is adopted together with the Charter 
of Paris. 

We entrust to the Council the further 
steps which may be required to ensure the 
implementation of decisions contained in 
the present document, as well as in the 
Supplementary Document, and to consider 
further efforts for the strengthening of se- 
curity and co-operation in Europe. The 
Council may adopt any amendment to the 
supplementary document which it may 
deem appropriate. 

The original of the Charter of Paris for a 
New Europe, drawn up in English, French, 
German, Italian, Russian and Spanish, will 
be transmitted to the Government of the 
French Republic, which will retain it in its 
archives. Each of the participating States 
will receive from the Government of the 
French Republic a true copy of the Charter 
of Paris. 

The text of the Charter of Paris will be 
published in each participating State, which 
will disseminate it and make it known as 
widely as possible. 

The Government of the French Republic 
is requested to transmit to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations the text of 
the Charter of Paris for a New Europe 
which is not eligible for registration under 
Article 102 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, with a view to its circulation to all 
the members of the Organization as an offi- 
cial document of the United Nations. 

The Government of the French Republic 
is also requested to transmit the text of the 
Charter of Paris to all the other internation- 
al organizations mentioned in the text. 

Wherefore, we, the undersigned High 
Representatives of the participating States, 
mindful of the high political significance we 
attach to the results of the Summit Meeting, 
and declaring our determination to act in 
accordance with the provisions we have 
adopted, have subscribed our signatures 
below: 


Note: The charter was made available by 
the Office of the Press Secretary, but was 
not issued as a White House press release. A 
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supplementary document and annexes were 
also made available, but where not carried 
in this issue. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





November 17 


TOP-STEP (Tutoring Others Program—Students 
Teaching Each Other Project), of Statesboro, 
GA 


November 19 

Thomas Sammons, of Las Vegas, NV 

November 20 

Chileda Institute, of La Crosse, WI 

November 21 

Family Outreach, of Copperas Cove, TX 
November 22 

Donald Edland Pringle, of Holden Beach, NC 


November 23 
Joseph and Penny Miller, of Spirit Lake, ID 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





November 19 
In the morning, the President participat- 
ed in the first plenary session of the Confer- 





ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) at the Kleber Center in 
Paris, France. Following the session, he met 
with Prime Minister Ruud Lubbers of The 
Netherlands. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a reception and luncheon with other dele- 
gation heads in the Salon des Ambassadeurs 
at the Palais de |’Elysée. Following the 
luncheon, he returned to the Kleber Center 
for the second plenary session of the CSCE. 


The President announced his decision 
that the following individuals will continue 
to serve as members of the Commission on 
Presidential Scholars: 


Helen Bie, of Green Bay, WI. 
Robert A. Hall, Sr., of Wasilla, AK. 
Evelyn W. McPhail, of Bay St. Louis, MS. 


November 20 

In the morning, President Bush hosted a 
breakfast for President Mikhail Gorbachev 
of the Soviet Union in the Dining Room at 
the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. Following 
breakfast, the President returned to the 
Kleber Center for the third plenary session 
of the CSCE conference. 


In the afternoon, the President attended 
the fourth plenary session and final closed 
session of the CSCE conference. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint James C. Oberwetter, of Texas, to 
be a member of the International Cultural 
and Trade Center Commission for a term 
expiring August 20, 1995. He would suc- 
ceed Abe Pollin. Currently Mr. Oberwetter 
serves as vice president of governmental 
and public affairs for Hunt Consolidated, 
Inc. (Hunt Oil Co.), in Dallas, TX. 


November 21 

In the morning, the President met with 
members of the U.S. Embassy community 
and returned to the Kleber Center for the 
CSCE signing ceremony. Following the de- 
parture ceremony at Orly Airport, he trav- 
eled to Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush would meet with President Hafiz 
al-Asad of Syria on November 23 in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Sunday, October 28, no nominations 
were submitted during the period covered 
by this issue. The first session of the 102d 
Congress will convene on January 3, 1991. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released November 17 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the Federal 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Assembly in 


Advance text: 

Remarks in Prague, Czechoslovakia, at a 
Ceremony Commemorating the End of 
Communist Rule 


Fact sheet: 
U.S. assistance to Czechoslovakia 


Fact sheet: 
U.S.-Czechoslovakia trade agreement 


Released November 18 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the Residents of Speyer, Ger- 
many 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following bilateral meeting— 
by Secretary of State James A. Baker III and 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze of 
the Soviet Union 
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Released November 19 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the conventional armed 
forces in Europe treaty—by Ambassador R. 
James Woolsey, U.S. Representative to the 
negotiations on conventional armed forces 
in Europe 


Released November 21 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following bilateral meeting— 
by Secretary of State James A. Baker III and 
Foreign Minister Edward Shevardnadze of 
the Soviet Union 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 16 


H.R. 3298 / Private Law 101-16 
For the relief of Benjamin H. Fonorow 


H.R. 29 / Public Law 101-588 
Antitrust Amendments Act of 1990 


H.R. 996 / Public Law 101-589 
Excellence in Mathematics, Science and En- 
gineering Education Act of 1990 


H.R. 1602 / Public Law 101-590 
Trauma Care Systems Planning and Devel- 
opment Act of 1990 


H.R. 2840 / Public Law 101-591 
Coastal Barrier Improvement Act of 1990 


H.R. 3000 / Public Law 101-592 
Fastener Quality Act 


H.R. 3338 / Public Law 101-593 

To direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey all interest of the United States in a 
fish hatchery to the State of South Carolina, 
and for other purposes 


H.R. 3977 / Public Law 101-594 
Antarctic Protection Act of 1990 
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Approved November 16—Continued 


H.R. 4009 / Public Law 101-595 
Federal Maritime Commission Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1990 


H.R. 4323 / Public Law 101-596 
Great Lakes Critical Programs Act of 1990 


H.R. 4487 / Public Law 101-597 
National Health Service Corps Revitaliza- 
tion Amendments of 1990 


H.R. 4721 / Public Law 101-598 

To designate the Federal building located 
at 340 North Pleasant Valley Road in Win- 
chester, Virginia, as the “J. Kenneth Robin- 
son Postal Building” 


H.R. 4888 / Public Law 101-599 

To improve navigational safety and to 
reduce the hazards to navigation resulting 
from vessel collisions with pipelines in the 
marine environment, and for other pur- 
poses 


H.R. 5140 / Public Law 101-600 
School Dropout Prevention and Basic Skills 
Improvement Act of 1990 


H.R. 5237 / Public Law 101-601 
Native American Graves Protection and Re- 
patriation Act 


H.R. 5308 / Public Law 101-602 
Fort Hall Indian Water Rights Act of 1990 


H.R. 5497 / Public Law 101-603 

To authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain lands to be added to the 
Fort Raleigh National Historic Site in North 
Carolina 


H.R. 5732 / Public Law 101-604 
Aviation Security Improvement Act of 1990 


H.R. 5909 / Public Law 101-605 
Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary 
and Protection Act 


S. 169 / Public Law 101-606 
Global Change Research Act of 1990 
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S. 555 / Public Law 101-607 
De Soto Expedition Trail Commission Act 
of 1990 


S. 605 / Public Law 101-608 
Consumer Product Safety Improvement Act 
of 1990 


S. 677 / Public Law 101-609 

To amend the Arctic Research and Policy 
Act of 1984 to improve and clarify its provi- 
sions 


S. 1430 / Public Law 101-610 
National and Community Service Act of 
1990 


S. 2287 / Public Law 101-611 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1991 


S. 2566 / Public Law 101-612 
Smith River National Recreation Area Act 


S. 2857 / Public Law 101-613 
National Institutes of Health Amendments 
of 1990 


S. 2789 / Public Law 101-614 
National Earthquake Hazards 
Program Reauthorization Act 


Reduction 


S. 2936 / Public Law 101-615 
Hazardous Materials Transportation 
Uniform Safety Act of 1990 
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S. 2946 / Public Law 101-616 
Transplant Amendments Act of 1990 


S. 3069 / Public Law 101-617 
Environmental Research Geographic Loca- 
tion Information Act 


S. 3084 / Public Law 101-618 
Fallon Paiute Shoshone Indian Tribes Water 
Rights Settlement Act of 1990 


S. 3176 / Public Law 101-619 
National Environmental Education Act 


SJ. Res. 206 / Public Law 101-620 

Calling for the United States to encourage 
immediate negotiations toward a new 
agreement among Antarctic Treaty Con- 
sultative Parties, for the full protection of 
Antarctica as a global ecological commons 


H.R. 4559 / Public Law 101-621 
Red Rock Canyon National Conservation 
Area Establishment Act of 1990 


Approved November 21 


H.R. 5264 / Public Law 101-622 

To authorize modification of the boundaries 
of the Alaska Maritime National Wildlife 
Refuge 


H.R. 5567 / Public Law 101-623 
International Narcotics Control Act of 1990 
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1810 


Minnesota, arrival in Rochester—1734 

National Drug Control Policy Office, resigna- 
tion of Director Bennett—1781 

National Medals of Science and Technology, 
presentation ceremony—1807 


Pacific island nations-U.S. summit, meeting in 
Honolulu, HI—1683 
Presidential Awards for Excellence in Science 
and Mathematics Teaching, presentation 
ceremony—1510 
President’s Environmental Youth Awards, pres- 
entation ceremony—1814 
Republican Party campaign events 
Alaska—1756 
California—1662, 1665, 1746 
Connecticut—1645, 1647 
Florida—1565, 1727 
Georgia—1570 
Hawaii—1673 
Illinois—1601 
Iowa—1598, 1742 
Maryland—1755 
Massachusetts—1712, 1716 
Michigan—1605 
Minnesota—1734, 1739 
Nebraska—1595, 1753 
New Hampshire—1641 
New Mexico—1660, 1750 
North Carolina—1562 
Ohio—1730 
Oklahoma—1692 
Texas—1592, 1758, 1760, 1773 
Utah—1754 
Vermont—1638 
Virginia—1706 
Republican National 
countdown rally—1698 
Senate Republican leadership, dinner—1812 
Supreme Court of the United States, swearing- 
in ceremony for Associate Justice Souter— 
1544 
Thanksgiving turkey presentation ceremony— 
1818 
United Nations 
General Assembly, meeting in New York 
City—1496 
World Summit for Children, meeting in New 
York City—1488 
Veterans organizations, briefing—1575 
Washington National Cathedral, dedication 
ceremony—1485 
White House interns, meeting—1616 


Committee, election 





Administration of George Bush, 1990 


Announcements 


Points of Light daily recognition program— 
1533, 1585, 1625, 1668, 1734, 1798, 1844 


Appointments and Nominations 


Advisory Committee for Trade Policy and Ne- 
gotiations, member—1798 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System, 
Federal Inspector—1528 
Health and Human Services Department 
Food and Drug Administration, Commission- 
er—1580 
Office of Consumer Affairs, Director—1821 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities, Institute of Museum Services, Di- 
rector—1826 
National Security Council, Senior Director for 
European and Soviet Affairs—1573 
Selective Service System, Din ector—1590 
State Department 
Ambassador 
Costa Rica—1686 
Transportation Department, Assistant Secre- 
tary (Public Affairs)—1574 
White House Office 
Associate Counsel—1529 
Deputy Assistant to the President and 
Deputy Director of Presidential Person- 
nel—1830 
Special Assistant to the President for Nation- 
al Security Affairs—1573 


Bill Signings 


See also Bill Vetoes 

Antarctic Protection Act of 1990, statement— 
1840 

Arctic Research and Policy Act of 1984 amend- 
ments, statement—1842 

Aviation Security Improvement Act of 1990, 
statement—1832 

Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990, state- 
ment—1827 

Clean Air Act amendments 
Remarks—1822 
Statement—1824 : 

Consumer Product Safety Improvement Act of 
1990, statement—1842 

Czechoslovakia, U.S. extension of nondiscrim- 
inatory tariff treatment, statement—1796 

Department of Defense Appropriations Act, 
1991, statement—1768 

Department of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1991, statement— 
1768 

Departments of Commerce, Justice, and State, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1991, statement—1772 

Departments of Veterans Affairs and Housing 
and Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1991, state- 
ment—1763 


C-2 


Bill Signings—Continued 


Disadvantaged Minority Health Improvement 
Act of 1990, statement—1777 

Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 amendment, statement—1795 

Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tions Act, 1991, statement—1771 

Environmental protection, research, and edu- 
cation bills, remarks—1828 

Excellence in Mathematics, Science and Engi- 
neering Education Act of 1990, statement— 
1831 

Florida Keys coastal waters, designation as na- 
tional maritime sanctuary, statement—1829 

Foreign Direct Investment and International 
Financial Data Improvements Act of 1990, 
statement—1777 

Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 1991, 
statement—1770 

Fort Hall Indian Water Rights Act of 1990, 
statement—1841 

Government funding resolution 
Remarks—1 
Statement—1547 

Market Reform Act of 1990, statement—1604 

Military Construction Appropriations Act, 
1991, statement—1773 

Native American higher education assistance 
reauthorization, statement—1703 

National and Community Service Act of 1990, 
statement—1833 

National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1991, statement—1766 

National Earthquake Hazards Reduction Pro- 
gram Reauthorization Act, statement—1843 

National Environmental Education Act, state- 
ment—1843 

Nutrition Labeling and Education Act of 1990, 
statement—1795 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1990, 
statement—1764 

Patent law for activities in outer space, state- 
ment—1828 

Permanent records policy, statement—1584 

Radiation Exposure Compensation Act, state- 
ment—1591 

San Carlos Mineral Strip Act of 1990, state- 
ment—1634 

Treasury, Postal Service and General Govern- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1991, statement— 
1766 

Washington, historical and cultural resources 
study in Vancouver, statement—1776 


Bill Vetoes 


Civil Rights Act of 1990, message—1632 
Government funding resclution 
Statement—1532 


Message—1544 





Bill Vetoes—Continued 

Indian Preference Act of 1990, memorandum 
of disapproval—1831 

Joan R. Daronco, private relief, memorandum 
of disapproval—1830 

Omnibus Export Amendments Act of 1990, 
memorandum of disapproval—1839 

Orphan Drug Amendments of 1990, memoran- 
dum of disapproval—1796 

Textile, Apparel, and Footwear Trade Act of 
1990, message—1531 


Communications to Congress 


See also Bill Vetoes 

Agricultural trade report, message—1665 

Andean Trade Preference Act of 1990, mes- 
sage—1530 

Budget deferrals, message—1527 

Chemical and biological weapons proliferation, 
declaration of U.S. national emergency, 
letter—1837 

Civil rights, message transmitting proposed leg- 
islation—1631 

Export control regulations, continuation, mes- 
sage—1491 

Iran, continuation of the U.S. national emer- 
gency, letter—1803 

National emergency construction authority, 
letter—1820 

Naval Petroleum Reserves production, mes- 
sage—1524 

Nicaragua, U.S. trade and investment liberal- 
ization, letter—1778 

Panamanian Government assets held by the 
United States, message—1685 

Persian Gulf crisis, deployment of additional 
US. forces, letter—1834 

Satellites and antisatellite weapons report, 
letter—1777 

Selected Reserve of the Armed Forces, exten- 
sion of active duty, letter—1814 

Small business report, message—1635 

Space nuclear reactors, report on potential ef- 
fects on gamma-ray astronomy missions, 
letter—1816 


Communications to Federal Agencies 


Egyptian military debt, delegation of authority, 
memorandum—1838 

Hawaii, Kaho’olawe weapons range, memoran- 
dum—1635 

Nicaragua, U.S. trade and investment liberal- 
ization, memorandum—1778 

Refugee admissions, memorandum—1589 


Executive Orders 


Chemical and biological weapons proliferation, 
declaration of U.S. national emergency— 
1835 

Ethical conduct of Federal officers and employ- 
ees—1608 


Document Categories List to Issues 40-46 


Executive Orders—Continued 


Export control regulations, continuation—1490 

International Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment—1712 

National emergency construction authority— 
1820 

Selected Reserve of the Armed Forces, exten- 
sion of active duty—1814 


Interviews With the News Media 


News conferences 
October 6 (No. 62)—1539 
October 9 (No. 63)—1548 
November 1 (No. 64)—1719 
November 8 (No. 65)—1789 
Regional newspaper editors—1515 
White House press corps—1500, 1576, 1645, 
1656, 1677, 1688, 1703, 1709, 1781 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Angola, Jonas Savimbi—1513 

Argentina, President Menem—1533 

Bangladesh, President Ershad—1534 

Belgium, King Baudouin I—1533 

Brazil, President Collor de Mello—1533 

Canada, Prime Minister Mulroney—1488, 1533 

Chile, President Aylwin Azocar—1508 

Colombia, President Gaviria—1487, 1533 

Czechoslovakia, President Havel—1495, 1533 

E] Salvador, President Cristiani—1534 

Hungary, Prime Minister Antall—1613, 1619 

Italy, Prime Minister Andreotti—1534, 1810, 
1811 


Japan, Prime Minister Kaifu—1533 
Korea, Republic of, Defense Minister Lee 
Chong-Hu—1846 
Lebanon, Prime Minister Huss—1488, 1533 
Mexico, President Salinas de Gortari—1533 
Nicaragua, President Chamorro—1533 
Organization of African Unity 
Chairman Museveni—1533 
Secretary General Salim—1533 
Poland, Prime Minister Mazowiecki—1488, 
1533 
Saudi Arabia, Foreign Minister Sa‘'ud—1560 
Soviet Union 
Chief of General Staff Moiseyev—1508 
Foreign Minister Shevardnadze—1534 
Presidential Council member Primakov— 
1627 
Spain, Prime Minister Gonzdlez Marquez— 
1533 
Trinidad and Tobago, Prime Minister Robin- 
son—1560 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister Thatcher— 
1533 
United Nations 
General Assembly President De Marco— 
1533 
Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar—1533 
Uruguay, President Lacalle—1533 





Administration of George Bush, 1990 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders—Continued 
Venezuela, President Pérez—1533 
Yugoslavia, President Jovic—1534 


Notices 


Iran, continuation of the U.S. national emer- 
gency—1803 


Orders 


Budget, emergency deficit control measures for 
fiscal year 1991—1590 
Final sequester—1797 


Proclamations 


American Education Week—1805 

American Textile Industry Bicentennial 
Week—1632 

Atlanta: Olympic Host City Day—1526 

Columbus Day—1527 

Cotton comber waste import quota, suspen- 
sion—1809 

Country Music Month—1585 

Crime Prevention Month—1618 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Day—1568 

Eating Disorders Awareness Week—1655 

Ending Hunger Month—1659 

Energy Awareness Month—1512 

Fire Prevention Week—1579 

For a National Day of Prayer—1741 

Geography Awareness Week—1806 

German-American Day—1523 

Italian-American Heritage and Culture 
Month—1676 

Mental Illness Awareness Week—1558 

National American Indian Heritage Month— 
1819 

National Awareness Month for Children With 
Cancer—1702 

National Breast Cancer Awareness Month— 
1581 

National Children’s Day—1559 

National Disability Employment Awareness 
Month—1582 

National Domestic Violence Awareness 
Month—1654 

National Drug-Free Schools and Communities 
Education and Awareness Day—1607 

National Farm-City Week—1821 

National Federation of the Blind Day—1826 

National Forest Products Week—1583 

National Philanthropy Day—1804 

National Radon Action Week—1620 

National Red Ribbon Week for a Drug-Free 
America—1623 

National Week to Commemorate the Victims 
of the Famine in Ukraine, 1932-1933—1749 

National Women Veterans Recognition Week— 
1804 

Nicaragua, U.S. trade and investment liberal- 
ization—1779 

Polish American Heritage Month—1650 

Refugee Day—1701 


C4 


Proclamations—Continued 
Thanksgiving Day—1816 
United Nations Day—1561 
Veterans Day—1612 
White Cane Safety Day—1578 
World Population Awareness Week—1645 
Yosemite National Park Centennial Year—1658 


Resignations and Retirements 


Labor Department, Secretary—1652 
National Drug Control Policy Office, Direc- 
tor—1789 


Statements by the President 


See also Bill Signings; Bill Vetoes 

Budget, Federal—1607 

Children’s Television Act of 1990—1611 

Civil Rights Act of 1990—1631 

Nobel Peace Prize for President Gorbachev of 
the Soviet Union—1597 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


Budget, Federal—1656 

Canada, meeting with Prime Minister Mul- 
roney—1488 

Chile, meeting with President Aylwin—1508 

Citizens Democracy Corps—1624 

Colombia, meeting with President Gaviria— 
1487 

Czechoslovakia, meeting with President 
Havel—1495 

Egypt, telephone conversation with President 
Mubarak—1584 

European Council, meeting with President An- 
dreotti—1811 

House Republican leaders, meeting—1574 

Israel 
U.S. emergency military assistance—1499 
Violence in Jerusalem—1635 

Italy, meeting with Prime Minister Andreotti— 
1811 

Lebanon 
Assassination of Christian leader Chamoun— 

1635 

Internal situation—1686 
Meeting with Prime Minister Huss—1488 
Release of Shiite Moslem prisoners—1500 

Nicaragua, U.S. trade and investment liberal- 
ization—1780 

Poland, meeting with Prime Méinister 
Mazowiecki—1488 

Saudi Arabia, meeting with Foreign Minister 
Sa‘ud—1560 

South Africa, lifting of the state of emergency 
in Natal—1616 

Soviet Union, meeting with General Moi- 
seyev—1508 

Trinidad and Tobago, meeting with Prime 
Minister Robinson—1560 

UNITA, meeting with Jonas Savimbi—1513 

Vatican City, meeting with Secretary of State 
Cardinal Casaroli—1712 
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